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HILE we refuse to subscribe 
to any Pollyanna philosophy, 
either now or in normal times, 
we also decline membership in the 
Gloom Club, with its dire predictions 
for investors and the world in general. 
We do not say it is wise to select 
stocks at random simply because many. 
cf them actually are cheap. We do 
believe, however, that intelligent dis- 
crimination at this time makes it de- 
sirable to convert hoarded cash into 
carefully selected stocks that are in a 
position to meet the various acid tests 
to which they will be subjected by 
further war news and the coming tax 
bill. 


What About the Future 
of the Stock Market? 


Numerous stocks are selling at prices 
that are very low, not only on the basis 
of recent earnings and dividends, but 
based on probable future earnings and 
dividends, despite possible increases in 
taxes. 

The pessimists are overlooking sev- 
eral vital considerations that add to the 
conviction that this is a good time for 
the informed investor to provide a 
highly satisfactory income with reason- 
able safety. 


Some Tax News Likely 
to be Good 


Many people are overlooking the fact 
that Congress is likely to make a radical 
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change in the “Capital Gains” law—one 
that may have the effect of inducing many 
of the rich and well to do people in the 
high income brackets to buy common 
stocks for the first time in some years. 
This proposed law, which the Washington 
experts believe has a very good chance of 
being enacted, would likely influence 
many income tax payers to shake off their 
fear complexes and join the procession of 
stock buyers. 

Still another factor that is not being 
taken into consideration by the bear- 
ishly inclined is the likelihood that 
inflation will not be controlled, and 
that with each passing month cash will 
be worth less. At some point, probably 
not too far in the future, the hunt for 
inflation hedges will probably drive 
millions of hoarded dollars into com- 
mon stocks—at higher prices, no doubt, 
than those at which the stocks are sell- 
ing today. 


Keep These Facts 
in Mind 
In pointing out these probabilities 


we do not wish to imply that the in- 
vestor may make his selections with 


his eyes shut; more factors must now 


be considered, in determining the wis- 
dom of any purchase, than at any time 
during the past ten years. 

Remember, FINANCIAL WORLD 
editors make a constant study of the 
basic conditions that determine the 
attractiveness of each industry, and of 
each of the leading units of the indus- 
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try. While we make no pretens: of 
guessing how high or how lowag en 
stock is going to sell, we do give i: >r- 
mation as to the intrinsic values be’ nad 
securities and as to those most li -ly 
to give a good account of themse es 
from an earnings and dividend st: .d- 
point. And, after all, the wise inve or 
is seeking satisfactory income . ‘th 
reasonable safety, not wild gamble: on 
a “win or lose all” basis. 


You Cannot Escape 
This Conclusion 


Regardless of the extent to which you 
are invested, you will certainly find that 
each issue of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
under present conditions, can enlighten 
you on a number of vital points and thus 
enable you to exercise sounder judgment 
in revamping and improving your invest- 
ment portfolio. 


When you consider that we give, for 
$12, the equivalent of a $50 to $100 a 
year investment service, and a great 
deal more besides, you surely will 
agree that we are not guilty of profi- 
teering in what we charge; nor will 
you be guilty of a lack of wisdom if 
you decide not to postpone your sub- 
scription until some hazy date in the 
future. On the other hand, if you pro- 
crastinate about subscribing you may 
find, before another year has passed, 
that you made a costly blunder in de- 
priving yourself of our countless in- 
vestment aids. 


i—<<—<= This Coupon and $12 Will 
Insure Valuable Investment 
Guidance for One Year 
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Add $1.95 to any offer for Big New !n- 
dexed Reference Book (just off tue 
press), containing 2,066 “Factograph:.” 
Price alone $3.85. 


Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide g'v- 

ing ratings and vital data on 4,800 bon‘s 

many preferred stocks. Price alo 
2. 


Add 50 cents to any offer for the por - 
lar booklet, “A 10-Year Record, Ye: - 
by-Year (1931 to 1940), of Earnin; s, 
and Dividends.” Price alone $1. 


1) Send $6 for 6 months’ subscription, i - 


cluding a survey of 10 of your LISTE ) 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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CONFIDENCE.. 
Victory. 


ITH grim but quiet deter- 

mination the people of the 

United States and Canada 
carry in their minds and hearts the 
conviction of complete and final 
Victory over the enemies of free- 
dom, 

This will to win and to hold fast 
to their chosen way of life is re- 
flected by nearly seventy million 
people throughout these two coun- 
tries who continue to maintain their 
life assurance because they know it 
is the best means of ensuring future 
economic security for themselves 
and their families. Their confidence 
serves a dual purpose, for their sav- 
ings have also made possible the 
great investments of the life com- 
panies in the National Defense and 
Victory loans of our North American 
democracies. 
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SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


From the 1941 Annual Report:—New 
Assurances issued during the year: 
$187,041,959. Total Assurances in force: 
$2,971,747,088. Benefits paid during 
the year: $88,312,394. Total Receipts: 
$177,302,861. Total Assets at Dec. 31, 
1941: $992,761,140. Total Liabilities: 
$961 313,800. 


(Liabilities and other funds in. 
the United States: $377,239,983.) 


For copy of Annual Report, 
apply to nearest branch 
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T HIS tax sheltered industry will benefit 
from restrictions in auto and truck travel. 
Increased freight rates are likely. We 
have prepared special reports on certain 
low-priced commons, speculative pre- 
ferreds, defaulted bonds, and bonds sell- 
ing at large discounts but with high 
yields and above average appreciation 
possibilities. Specify which group desired. 


* Copies available to the investing public 
only. Write Dept. F-4. 
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Removed 
| Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 
ence ... Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 

. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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THE CELOTEX ‘CORPORATION e CHICAGO 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
Outstanding common stock, payable 
on March 1 2th, 1942, to stockholders 
of record on February 28th, 1942. 


PHILCO 
CORPORATION 


RADIOS + PHONOGRAPHS «+ TELEVISION 
AUTO RADIOS « TUBES «© REFRIGERATORS 
AIR CONDITIONERS « BATTERIES 


FACING GLORIOUS TAMPA BAY 
The largest fireproof hotel on 
Florida’s West Coast. 375 rooms, 
each with bath. All recreational 
features. Every detail for guests’ 
comfort anticipated. Best clientele. 

Booklet on request. 
AYMER VINOY President 


Procter & 
Gamble 
President 


Richard D. 
Deupree 


Virginian born 
—product of 
the town of 
Norwood. . . . 
Public school 
educated ; after attending high school 
at Covington, Ky., started his career 
at 16 years of age as a clerk with the 
Cincinnati & Covington Street Rail- 
way Company. In 1905 he 
switched from the trolley car business 
to accept a job in a minor capacity 
with The Procter & Gamble Company 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. ... After serv- 
ing in various managerial capacities, 
he was elected to the board of direc- 
tors in 1924 and this was shortly fol- 
lowed by his appointment as vice 
president and general manager... . 
In the fall of 1930 he was elected to 
the presidency of the company... . 
Mr. Deupree is also active as an 
officer and director of a number of 
other companies, and recently was 
elected chairman of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Primary outside 
interest: labor and wage problems. 
Favorite sport: golf. Father: three 
sons and one daughter. 
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Cutler- 
Hammer 
President 
Frank R. 
Bacon 


Midwestern 
from birth— 
bred and raised 
in Milwaukee, 
Wis. . . . Pre- 
pared at Lake Forest Academy, and 
completed his formal education with 


Finphoto 


one year at Princeton University. .. . 


Immediately on leaving college in 
1896 he organized the American 
Rheostat Company, becoming its first 


president. . . . Three years later he 
also organized the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, which then 
absorbed American Rheostat, and he 
became president of the consolidated 
corporation. . . . In 1924 he advanced 
to the board chairmanship, but in 
1931 he also resumed the office of 
president, the two positions he con- 
tinues to hold. . . . In addition he 
serves as president of Schweitzer- 
Conrad, Inc., and Combined Locks 
Paper Company, and is a director of 
several other corporations. .. . Served 
during World War I with the Ord- 
nance Department of the U. S. Army 
and was a member of the Ordnance 
Claims Board (for adjustment of war 
contracts) following the Armistice. 

. Finds time to act as vice president 
of Columbia Hospital in Milwaukee. 
Favorite sport: golf. Father: two 
sons and one daughter. 


Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Company 
President 
Philip K. 
Wrigley 


Son of the 
founder of 

‘Wrigley 
Chewing Gum” 
—born in Chi- 
cago, Ill... 


Finfoto 
. Private school educated 
and graduated from Phillips Acad- 


emy, Andover, Mass. Started 
working for the Wrigley Company in 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1915 and 
shortly afterwards was appointed a 
vice president, the position he held 
until 1924 when he succeeded his 
father as president of the company. 
. . . Served as a Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve during World 
War I and was in charge of the 
School of Aviation Mechanics at the 
Great Lakes Training Station. . . . Is 
a director of several banks. Primary 
outside interest is professional base- 
ball ; owns and is president of the Chi- 
cago National League Ball Club. Ac- 
tive in many sports: golf, horseback 
riding, racquets and yachting. Father: 
one son and two daughters. 
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HARBINGERS THE 
NEXT BULL MARKET 


Are the foundations being laid now for the next bull 
market? When will the turning point be marked so clearly 
that investors can see it? What factors will signal the turn? 
In this article, the author, an economist, sets forth six har- 
bingers which will repay careful following by investors who 
are seeking the answers to these questions.—The Editors. 


By William H. Griffiths 


age since September of 1939 (to 
go back no further) the balance 
of stock market movements has clear- 
ly been downward. What sort of 
facts, or events, can turn this broad 
trend and initiate a broad upward 
movement ? 

Probably none of the accustomed 
forces can be counted upon to do this. 
Government bond prices cannot lead 
the way upward (as they did in 
1932) because they are already at 
ceiling levels; similarly, industrial 
activity cannot turn up because it is 
up; new orders, without theoretical 
limit as regards war industries, are 
in the halter of priorities and alloca- 
tions. Moreover, we cannot say “wait 
until the banks start lending money 
again,” for the simple ‘reason that 
their commercial loans are already at 
peak levels. 


INFLATION THREAT? 


And there is little practical pur- 
pose in talking about “inflation.” In- 
flation will not put the stock market 
up unless it is an inflation including 
stock prices (which could or could 
not be the case) and an inflation of 
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stock prices is precisely what we are 
talking about. The money-bond in- 
flation of 1933-41 did not engender 
stock market inflation. The partly 
controlled current inflation in certain 
commodity prices has not engendered 
stock market inflation. 

The situation is made to appear 


Mr. Griffiths is Presdent of 
Research & Management Coun- 
cil, which supervises the port- 
folios of the Lord-Abott group 
of investment trusts. 


even more baffling by the record of | 


securities markets in other coun- 
tries, particularly throughout Europe, 
where neither good fortune nor ill 
fortune on the military fronts has pre- 
vented sustained rises in their stock 
markets. 

A traveler, who returned from 
Germany about a year ago and who 
did not profess to be an economist 
or a money expert, gave a simple ex- 
planation of the bull market in that 
country. He said, in effect, that a 
skilled worker in the Rhineland re- 
ceives the equivalent of about $12 a 
week. After he has exhausted all of 
his rationing stamps and tickets for 
that week, he finds a part of his pay 
remains unspent and there is literally 
no possibility for him to spend it. 
Therefore, he puts it in the bank and 
the bank buys securities with it. A 
similar story could doubtless be told 
of what has been going on in every 
other European country where people 
have learned, through experience, that 
hoarding money does not solve prob- 
lems. 

In the case cited, the purchase of 
securities was done indirectly, through 
a bank. At higher income levels, the 
apparent process would, of course, be 
direct. 

Perhaps this traveler’s tale of a 
year ago can serve as a clue as to 
where we can do a little exploring 
into the future of our own securities 
markets. 

As a starting point, suppose we 
agree that whatever we buy with our 
incomes falls in one of two classes: 
(1) those goods (or services) which 
are currently produced just for such 
buyers as ourselves, from automobiles 
to neckties ; or (2) those goods which 
are not produced for our consump- 
tion but rather already exist. The lat- 
ter class is principally represented by 
securities and land. 


EXCESS INCOME 


Clearly, production for the benefit 
of consumers has been restricted in 
Europe for years, whereas money in- 
comes have not been restricted in pro- 
portion, nor “taxed down” enough to 
fit available output of production for 
consumers. Without price controls, 
the prices of the remaining produced 
goods would rise enough to “mop up” 
the excess money income. But gov- 
ernment control prevents this, and 
thus automatically creates a damned- 
up situation in money income which, 
like water, runs to wherever it can 
run. And the place where it can run 
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most easily happens to be securities. 
Hence the European bull markets. 

Our layman traveler said all this 
in fewer sentences and simpler Eng- 
lish, but our restatement may help us 
to see the possibility of a parallel situ- 
ation developing here. 

Before developing this attack on 
the future, we might well first turn 
back to the tiresomely familiar defla- 
tionary trend in the stock market over 
the last several years, more particu- 
larly in 1941. 

We quickly find that the “money- 
overflow” factor of European markets 
has not had its counterpart here. On 
the contrary, the precise opposite has 
been the case. Instead of a restriction 
on consumer’s goods—“ways to spend 
money”’—there was, until a few 
months ago, a virtual boom in the 
production of these goods. Instead 
of a condition of high, but stable, tax- 
ation, we have had steadily increasing 
taxes, so that each year the typical 
stock buyer has had to put aside more 
for the tax collector and, hence, less 
for his investment account. 

And hoarding—of both goods and 
dollar bills—has played its part. 
Every dollar used to buy hidden bar- 
rels of sugar is so much less avail- 
able for securities. And every dollar 
put into the mattress does double 
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Or Outright Socialism ? Which? 


What Industrial Pooling 
Means to Investors 


damage to the level of securities: in 
the first place it reduces, many times 
over, the total amount of usable 
money, and in the second place it is 
an eloquent signal of a wave of what 
some call “liquidity preference,” 
which is a bearish factor in its own 
right. If these money hoarders want 
even greater liquidity than the 60-day 
provision of Defense Bonds, or the 
almost immediate liquidity of govern- 
ment-guaranteed bank deposits, their 
incomes must clearly be left out of 
our calculations of the amount of pur- 
chasing power available for long-term 
bonds, or stocks without maturity. 

These related conditions could be 
multiplied many-fold, but only two 
more need be cited for our present 
purpose. 

While our national income has been 


rising, a considerable shift in its cys. 
tomary apportionment has been tak- 
ing place. More of it has been going 
to what might be roughly termed 
“non-stock-buyers”—in particular, 
union labor and agricultural interests, 
Thus a circle movement whereby 
some of the national income swings 
around back to the capital market has 
been prevented. 

Finally, an increasing amount of 
money has been needed—and properly 
so—as working capital to support a 
greater volume of industrial activity 
at higher prices. Again, this means 
a reduced amount of money for the 
stock market. 

In this way we have a pat, if some- 
what simplified, comparison : 

In European countries an excess 
of money left over for securities 
markets. 

Here, a money starvation for 
securities markets. 

In European countries, a rising 
trend in stock markets. 

Here, a falling trend in stock 
markets. 

And finally we turn to the future. 
Where will we find the harbingers of 
the next bull market? 

1. Tax rate stability. We require 
that tax rates be enacted at figures 

(Please turn to page 23) 


REPEAL OF THE LAND-GRANT RATES 
WOULD AID TRANSCONTINENTAL ROADS 


HE increasing proportion of 

government traffic moving over 
the country’s railroads as a result of 
the war lends added importance to 
the hearings now being held before 
the House Interstate Commerce 
‘Committee on the question of repeal- 
ing the land-grant-rate law. Al- 
though partially repealed by the 
‘Transportation Act of 1940, the re- 
maining provisions still apply on 
“the transportation of military or 
naval property of the United States 
‘moving for military or naval and not 
for civil use.” All such traffic must 
‘be carried at substantial discounts 
from commercial rates. 

Much confusion has arisen over 
‘the interpretation of this Act, with 
-differences of opinion existing be- 
‘tween the railroads and government 
-departments, and also between gov- 
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ernment departments themselves. The 
greatly increased flow of traffic result- 
ing from Lend-Lease military and 
naval construction and actual move- 
ment of war materials, recently ac- 
celerated by shipping shortages, has 
created further problems with im- 
portant repercussions on the rail- 
roads’ operating income. 

Of specjal significance is the tes- 
timony of Joseph B. Eastman, a 
member of the ICC and also head of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
which included the statement that the 
land-grant rates delay the movement 
of military and naval supplies be- 
cause of routing and _ ratemaking 
problems. He estimated that the spe- 


cial freight rate reductions required 


on these shipments have been costing 
the carriers about $25 million an- 
nually. Although Mr. Eastman made 


no prediction of the probable cost, it 
would doubtless exceed this amount 
substantially, as the war effort gains 
momentum. Recognition of this pos- 
sibility was contained in his statement 
that, “If railroad traffic continues to 
increase, the loss to the railroads 
might be sufficient to force an upward 
adjustment in rates on non-govern- 
ment traffic.” 

Not only the railroads but many 
important shippers are in favor of 
repealing the land-grant rates. Bid- 
ding on government contracts is com- 
plicated by uncertainties as to the op- 
eration of the land-grant law and it 
is contended that much confusion 
would be eliminated and the award- 
ing of contracts speeded by its com- 
plete repeal. Chief beneficiaries of 
such a move would be some of the 
large transcontinental carriers. 
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WARTIME CAPITAL CONTROL— 
PARTIAL 


England, Germany, Australia... Yes, 
were next, but how far will it go? 


ou’re a businessman. Your enter- 
is of moderate size. Or 
you're the vice-president of a big cor- 
poration; perhaps the proprietor of a 
“hole-in-the-wall” meal ticket. But 
whatever the scope of your endeavor, 
you probably need more capital. 
Last week, in our analysis of bal- 
ance sheets, we attempted to show 
that the exigencies of a war economy 
cause exceptional demands on the cap- 
ital market. But however legitimate 
you may consider your needs, how- 
ever sound your basic position, the 
money may not be forthcoming. 


RATIONED MONEY 


Money, just like any other com- 
modity, is rationed in wartime. Why? 
The coin of the realm certainly does 
not seem to have any great scarcity 
value these days. New automobiles 
would be rolling off the assembly lines 
too, if it were permitted. But that 
would mean that many other essential 
products could not be turned out. 
The same with capital. If it were al- 
lowed to go into non-essential enter- 
prises, the huge draft upon the na- 
tion’s capital resources following upon 
the twenty and thirty billion dollar 
appropriation bills for the Army and 
Navy could only be materialized out 
of thin air. 

So capital is rationed—rather in- 
formally up to now. Of course, the 
SEC can find some pretext for de- 
clining to approve any application 
which does not promise aid to the in- 
dispensable war industries. -And there 
are many indirect controls. Discrim- 
inatory taxes, allocation of raw mater- 
ials, price ceilings and numerous other 
phenomena of a wartime economy 
tend to discourage the investment of 
new capital in the less favored indus- 
tries. But what about direct con- 
trols? 

We do not as yet have anything 
comparable to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee which functioned here during 
the last war, or the similar authorities 
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which have been operating for some 
months in England and other bellig- 
erent countries. However, we do have 
the SEC, the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Treasury, which exercise a 
large measure of control over the 
capital markets. 

There is no direct statutory author- 
ity for the SEC to forbid the flotation 
of any security merely because it does 
not contribute to the war effort. But 
the Commission’s “suggestions” are 
likely to be followed, and the broad 
powers given to the Administration 
under the War Powers Act give 
ample authority for the establishment 
of new controls if necessary. 

It may not be necessary to set up 
any more formalized control, for sev- 
eral reasons. The current situation 
differs from that of World War I in 
several respects, and all of these dif- 
ferences are of considerable impor- 
tance to the capital markets. First, 
we have the SEC; nothing compar- 
able existed at that time. Second, the 
available supply of capital is vastly 
larger. Third, priorities and other 
restrictions on normal business activi- 
ty have much greater scope and sever- 
ity, and were instituted at a much 
earlier stage than in 1917-18. Fourth, 
the RFC and the other governmental 
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THE NEW WHIP 


lending agencies have been a major 
factor in the capital markets for a long 
time, whereas the War Finance Cor- 
poration was a relatively belated de- 
velopment of the first World War. 
It is significant that the Govern- 
ment was the major factor in the cap- 
ital markets in 1941. This was true 
before the beginning of the “shooting 
war” for the United States ; the trend 
has been accentuated since last De- 
cember 7. Total new issues of secur- 
ities offered for cash in 1941 amount- 
ed to a little over $13 billion. Of this 
total, private corporate securities ac- 
counted for only $2.5 billion ($260 
million less than 1940), and about 
two-thirds of this amount represented 
refunding or the retirement of old 
capital or indebtedness in some other 
manner. In England, the decline was 
even more drastic; new capital issues 
(other than government flotations) 
amounted to only £2,326,000 in 1941. 
This compares with £113 million at 
the depth of the depression in 1932. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 


This decline in flotations of new 
corporate securities is likely to con- 
tinue, regardless of whether or not 
additional capital controls are im- 
posed. The convenience of financing 
war contracts through a government 
agency, the tendency to obtain private 
capital through bank loans rather than 
the investment market, and questions 
as to the ability of many types of busi- 
ness to operate profitably all contrib- 
ute to this trend. 

Stock issues have definite advan- 
tages over bonds for the majority of 
companies because of the effect upon 
determination of the exemption base 
for excess profits taxes. However, in 
view of the prevailing low market ap- 
praisals of stocks, sale of new capital 
issues would mean serious dilution of 
the equity; thus more and more com- 
panies have resorted to borrowing as 
a means of acquiring the needed funds. 
Bank loans are no longer limited to 
three to six months maturities; any 
good borrower can obtain term loans 
or serial loans with maximum matur- 
ities of five years or even longer. 

Many lines of consumers’ goods are 
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likely to be closed down for the dura- 
tion at any time. In addition to pri- 
orities, the Government has the power 
to seize plants, machinery and inven- 
tory; compensation is more or less 
arbitrary although subject to court re- 
view. In war industries, the tax load 
is becoming increasingly burdensome 
and labor thus far has been able to 
write its own ticket. We may not go 
as far as Australia, where profits have 
recently been limited to 4 per cent on 
capital, but uncertainty as to how far 
we will go in drastic taxation and 
profit limitation is naturally a deter- 
rent to new capital commitments. 
Nevertheless, new capital is needed, 
as was shown in last week’s discussion 
{FW, Feb. 25, page 3). As arma- 
ment production expands, this will be- 
become increasingly evident. Despite 
its large resources, the automobile in- 
dustry will need more working funds 
(Chrysler is currently seeking $100 
million), and there are numerous 
others. Despite the ready availability 
of government financing and the large 
pool of capital upon which the Treas- 
ury can draw, problems will arise. 
Secretary Morgenthau recently warn- 


ed that Defense Bond sales at a 
monthly rate of $1 billion will not suf- 
fice. Compulsory saving is not in im- 
mediate prospect, but it may well 
come long before the end of the war, 
especially if hostilities last several 
years. 

The fact that we have proceeded a 
relatively short way toward complete 
capital controls, as compared with 
other belligerents, and the prospect 
that the huge size of the projected war 
production program may effect a 
change from abundance of capital re- 
sources to a scarcity, suggest that ad- 
ditional control measures will event- 
ually be instituted. 

In World War I, the Capital Is- 
sues Committee had a veto power 
which meant that sale of securities of 
non-essential industries was practical- 
ly prohibited. An even stricter appli- 
cation of capital market controls now 
prevails in England and Germany. 
Unless the Government takes over the 
financing of industry in toto, the pri- 
vate underwriting of security flota- 
tions will continue to play a part. 
That this role will be more strictly 
regulated by the exercise of govern- 


mental controls has been forecast py 
statements of members of the SEC. © 

More than a year ago, SEC Com. 
missioner Pike informed the invest. 
ment dealer community that a new 
policy of “selective financing” would 
be adopted. More recently, Com- 
missioner Purcell made some porten- 
tous statements in his widely quoted 
Detroit speech. He indicated that, 
while there might not be any im- 
mediate danger of a shortage of cap- 
ital, the capital markets should be 
brought under governmental control 
comparable to other industries func- 
tioning in a war economy. At all 
events, some sort of control of secur- 
ity issues seems destined—a contro] 
which will be stricter in its applica- 
tion and broader in scope than any of 
those now exercised by the several 
government agencies which have di- 
rect or indirect interests in this field. 
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Epitor’s Note: This is the seventh 
installment of a series of discussions 
of War’s Economic Background. The 
next installment will appear im an 
early issue. 


AN INFLATION STOCK GROUP 


emands arising from the war ef- 

fort have placed a severe strain 
on the productive facilities of lead and 
zinc mining enterprises, and there 
seems little prospect that domestic 
producers will be able to catch up 
with the nation’s expanded require- 
ments for the duration. Thus, these 
enterprises can look forward to an ex- 
tended period of maximum opera- 
tions. a circumstance which, despite 
the implications of rising taxes, ap- 
pears to assure them a good level of 
earning power. 

Furthermore, the price structure 
now prevailing for these metals is 
more favorable than it has been for 
some time. Last October zinc pro- 
ducers, faced with a demand by the 
Government for increased production 
and with demands by labor for higher 
wages, obtained permission to ad- 
vance the price of the metal from 7%4 
cents to 8% cents, St. Louis basis. 
This is the highest level which has 
prevailed since early 1926. Lead 


miners were presented with the same - 


problem, and they too were allowed to 
advance quotations, the increase in 
this case coming in January of the 
current year and amounting to 0.65 
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cents a pound. This brought the 
price of lead to 6% cents a pound, the 
best price witnessed since 1929 except 
for a period in 1937, 

In addition, the Metals Reserve 
Company, RFC subsidiary, will pay 
premiums for lead and zinc produced 
in excess of 1941 production quotas. 
The prices paid for such additional 
output will be 11 cents for zinc and 
9% cents for lead. It is difficult to 
estimate just how much domestic 
miners will be able to expand their 
output, but some increase will prob- 
ably be recorded in practically every 
case. Of course, the premium price 
does not all represent “velvet” since 
additional costs will be incurred in 
raising production over recent fever- 
ish levels, but part of the premium 


will be added to net earnings. 


Last year production of refined lead 


Three Lead and Zinc Stocks 


*Earned 1941 Recent 
Common Stock 1941 Div. Price 


Eagle-Picher Lead ..+$2.50 $0.60 8 
New Jersey Zinc..... 489 400 66 
St. Joseph Lead..... 


*Per share earnings before depletion. +Partially 
estimated. 


from domestic ores, amounting to 
about 472,600 tons, was the largest 
since 1930, but was far below the 
1926 record of 680,685 tons. In con- 
trast, the amount made available for 
consumption set a new peak at some 
790,000 tons, against 717,653 tons for 
1926. Similarly, production of pri- 
mary slab zinc from domestic ore was 
almost 47,000 tons larger than the 
1929 record, but apparent consump- 
tion was up over 100,000 tons from the 
level witnessed in 1940, which in turn 
had established a new top for the sec- 
ond year in a row. It is thus readily 
apparent that the United States is de- 
pendent on foreign countries for large 
supplies of these two vital metals. 
With the shipping situation as uncer- 
tain as it is, it will obviously be neces- 
sary for domestic producers to step up 
their output to the utmost. 

There are a large number of com- 
panies represented in the mining of 
lead and zinc, but in many cases cop- 
per is a more important contributor 
to revenues, and in some other in- 
stances a large proportion of income 
is derived from silver—a potential 
disadvantage in view of the artificial- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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INDUSTRY ASPECTS 


THE PLASTICS INVESTMENT 


The author of this discussion of one of our fastest 
growing industries is the Plastics Division Manager 
of an important manufacturing company. His pre- 
vious writings have appeared in periodicals both 
here and abroad, and his book, “Plastic Molding”, 
has just been published.—The Editors. 


By D. A. Dearle 


ehind the fast moving scenes of 
B our defense program, the plastics 
industry is just commencing to fill an 
important place on the vast industrial 
stage. Strangely enough, the present 
molding industry was nurtured dur- 
ing the last depression. While other 
manufacturers were doing everything 
possible to survive financially, the cus- 
tom molders were building up their 
plants, increasing sales volumes, and 
in some instances showing greater 
profits from one quarter to the next. 
Since that time, however, vast 
changes have occurred in all phases 
of the business. 


NEW INDUSTRY 


A decade of progress has seen the 
introduction of dozens of new mater- 
ials and a myriad of new applications 
both large and small. Yet the sur- 
face has still only been scratched and 
the industry is actually about to enter 
a period of unprecedented activity. 
What the next ten years will bring 
forth is impossible to prognosticate, 
but one thing is certain, namely, that 
plastics will still be holding the center 
of the spotlight long after the cry for 
armaments has subsided. 

Plastics is quite a general term—it 
encompasses a multitude of products 
and a broad scope of activity, and the 
matter of ascertaining the most profit- 
able entry for the investor is admitted- 
ly a difficult one. Actually though, 
there are only two distinct divisions of 
the industry and the choice of interest 
lies between that of the raw materials 
supplier and the molder or fabricator 
of those materials. A brief insight 
into these subdivisions will prove 
helpful. 

In the first place it should be kept 
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in mind that plastics are primarily a 
chemical industry and hence the pro- 
ducers of raw materials are usually 
large chemical companies, These con- 
cerns do not mold the finished parts 
as we see them on the market, but in- 
stead, furnish their various com- 
pounds to the numerous custom or 
departmental molders. It is the cus- 
tom molder who manufactures the 
finished items in accordance with the 
specifications of the customer. Hence 
it can be seen that the molding pow- 
der producer is usually the originating 
source of all plastic items. 

In addition to the large chemical 
manufacturers there are many mol- 
ders who mix their own compounds 
as well as fabricate them, but such 
procedure is the exception rather than 
the rule. Thus we see the normal 
division between the powder supplier 
and the departmental melder. Let us 
now investigate the actual materials 
in order to gain a clearer conception 
of their differences in relationship to 
each other. 

Plastics in general are divided into 
two groups: the thermo-setting and 
the thermo-plastic types. Products 
made from the latter group are forced, 
while in a hot liquid state, into steel 
molds by use of injection machinery 
and undergo a physical change only 
while being molded. The thermo- 
setting plastics, on the other hand are 
molded from powder in compression 
presses and undergo a chemical 
change during the molding process. 
There are, of course, innumerable 
other distinctions of a technical nature 
between the two compounds, but it is 
more important for the laymen to gain 
a cursory knowledge of their com- 
parative finished characteristics. With 


this in mind it should be noted that 
the so-called thermo-setting plastics 
include such trade names as, Bakelite, 
Plaskon, Beetle, Durez, Resinox and 
others, while the majority of thermo- 
plastics appear under the names of 
Lumarith, Tenite, Plastacele, Plexi- 
glas, and Lucite. One of the chief 
features of the latter group is trans- 
parency and extreme light weight. 

Many important changes in owner- 
ship have been made during the past 
few years, but the manufacturers who 
actually produce the materials as men- 
tioned are as follows: 


THERMO-SETTING COMPOUNDS 


BAKELITE: Bakelite Corporation 
(recently absorbed by Union Car- 
bide & Carbon). 

PLASKON: Plaskon Company, Inc., 
(majority stock owned by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford). 

BEETLE: Beetle Products Division 
of American Cyanamid. 

DUREZ: Durez Plastics & Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 

RESINOX: Monsanto Chemical Co. 
In addition to the above there are 

laminated sheets such as Micarta, as 

made by Westinghouse Electric, and 
numerous cast phenolics, particularly 

Catalin and Marblette which are made 

by companies of the same name. 


THERMO-PLASTIC COMPOUNDS 


LUMARITH: Celluloid Corporation 
(recently acquired by Celanese 
Corporation of America. ) 

PLASTACELE: E, I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. 

CRYSTALITE: Rohm & Haas 
Company, Inc. 

TENITE: Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration. 


LUCITE: E. I. du Pont de Nemours. - 


Of course the above list by no 
means incorporates all the plastics 
now on the market, but it does include 
a majority of the largest manufac- 


turers. Furthermore, many of the. 


companies named make _ additional 

materials. Monsanto Chemical Com- 

pany, for instance, also makes acetate 

and polystyrene, both of which are 

thermo - plastics. | Likewise, Union 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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PROMISING OUTLOOK 
FOR SHOE INDUSTRY 


Supported by increasing Government orders, good 
volume is in sight for 1942. With costs of chief raw 
materials under ceilings, advancing retail prices 
should maintain satisfactory profit margins. Tax posi- 
tion is generally favorable. 


hoe production in the United 
States last year smashed all rec- 
ords ip the history of the industry. 
Total output reached almost 494 mil- 
lion pairs, which was 22 per cent 
more than in 1940 and 16 per cent 
above the previous peak established 
in 1939. It is quite natural that after 
this performance, students of the in- 
dustry expected an early decline in 
output, but so far 1942 has maintained 
the unusually high rate of last year, 
with January’s production estimated 
at 38.5 million pairs. 

Last year’s production included 
only 15.1 million pairs of shoes 
bought by the Government. The 
Government’s buying program will be 
stepped up to an average of 2.5 mil- 
lion pairs per month by next May, 
and may be increased further by pos- 
sible purchases for Lend-Lease pur- 
poses. However, this is not all gain 
for the industry inasmuch as it is 
paralleled by a loss of civilian con- 
sumption though it is estimated that a 
man in the armed forces consumes up 
to three times as much footwear than 
he does in civilian life. 


LARGE INVENTORIES 


Last year’s record production re- 
sulted in the building up of large in- 
ventories, although these have by no 
means reached dangerous proportions. 
Inventories abnormally low 
when the war started in 1939, and a 
significant volume was required to 
bring them up to normal. In recent 
months the accumulation of inventor- 
ies has been shifted more to the ul- 
timate consumer, who has been urged 
by the retailers to buy that “extra 
pairage” as protection against rising 
prices. Fear of price advances has 
undoubtedly also been one of the chief 
motivating factors in building up 
large inventories by wholesalers and 
retailers. 

So far, price advances in the shoe 


industry—which in normal times has 
a surplus of productive capacity and 
of raw materials—have been relatively 
small. For the first week in Febru- 
ary prices for all commodities were 
up 18.9 per cent from year earlier 
levels, but those for hides and leather 
only 13.3 per cent. Textiles had ad- 
vanced 24 per cent during the same 
period, farm products 41.6 per cent 
and foods 28 per cent. 

This is largely the result of the 
Government’s intention to maintain a 
certain degree of stability in the shoe 
industry because of its importance as 
a factor in the cost of living. To at- 
tain that end, such raw materials as 
hides and leather were placed. under 
ceilings on the basis of the highest 
trading levels recorded between No- 
vember 6 and December 6 last year. 

With regard to hide supplies, the 
United States is self-sufficient to the 
extent of 80 per cent of normal re- 
quirements, the balance being im- 
ported chiefly from South America. 
Since last December the Defense Sup- 
ply Corporation has been buying Ar- 
gentine steer hides, thereby indicating 
the Government’s intention to keep 
this essential industry well provided 
with the necessary raw materials. 
Furthermore, the farm population of 
cattle and calves in the United States 
on January 1, 1942, was placed at 
74.6 million heads, or 4 per cent above 
a year ago and slightly ahead of the 
previous peak established in 1934. 


Hide and leather prices have re- 
mained firm at ceiling levels since 
the latter were imposed upon the 
trade. This fact has eliminated one 
of the industry’s chief worries, that of 
fluctuating raw material prices which 
in the past have often been the cause 
of costly inventory adjustments. 

As shown in the tabulation, all shoe 
manufacturers last year reported 
larger profits than for the preceding 
twelve months, despite higher corpor- 
ate taxes. All of course have bene- 
fited from the larger volume: and 
greater price stability. With regard 
to the excess profits tax the leading 
shoe manufacturers with the excep- 
tion of Melville are in a better-than- 
average position. But as a compen- 
satory factor the latter company offers 
better growth possibilities through ex- 
pansion of its market outlets and ag- 
gressive merchandising policies. How- 
ever, if the average-earnings option 
for the calculation of the excess prof- 
its tax should be eliminated (which 
seems rather unlikely, according to 
recent reports Washington), 
Melville Shoe would be in a much 
more vulnerable position that its com- 
petitors, to whom such a change 
would add little to the tax burden. 
General increases in the basic “nor- 
mal” tax rates will, of course, affect 
the profits of all companies. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


As a group, the shoe industry of- 
fers but small growth possibilities ex- 
cept that reflecting. population in- 
creases. The chief attraction of the 
leading shoe issue continues to be the 
satisfactory income they afford. While 
it is impossible to make definite state- 
ments at the present juncture as to 
the ultimate results for 1942, all in- 
dications are that it will be a satisfac- 
tory year for the industry, permitting 
the assumption that dividends should 
be maintained at present rates, thus 
warranting a reasonable representa- 
tion of this industry in any well diver- 
sified list. 


COMMON Fiscal 
STOCE: 1940 
*$2.02 
Endicott Johnson .......... $3.20 
Florsheim Shoe “A”........ *2.74 
*1.14 
International Shoe ......... $1.94 
Melville Shoe .............. $2.96 


ended December 31 
period in 1940. 


Earnings and Yields of Leading Shoe Manufacturers 


Earnings for 


Dividend 


ears Paid Recent Current 
194 1941 Price Yield 
*$4.11 $2.00 33 6.06% 
74.90 3.00 49 6.12 
*3.10 2.25 21 10.71 
*1.63 0.90 10 9.00 
$2.16 2.00 30 6.67 
§1.38 2.25 26 8.65 


* Twelve months ended October 31. + Twelvemonths ended November 30. +t Twelve months 
. § Six months ended June 30, compared with $1.29 for corresponding 
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WHY I THINK THEY’RE GOOD 
INVESTMENTS AT TODAY’S PRICES 


THIS WEEK’S SELECTION: 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


By The Bargain Hunter 


HE issues classed as “commod- 

ity equities” are usually consid- 
ered to embody a rather substantial 
degree of speculative risk, because 
of the effect on their earnings of 
fluctuations in the prices of the ma- 
terials in which they deal. But the 
speculative taint adhering to Spencer 
Kellogg is not very great, despite the 
fact that as of the date of the latest 
available balance sheet (August 30, 
last) inventories accounted for prac- 
tically half of total assets. 


PRICE INFLUENCE 


The company’s principal products 
are linseed, coconut, tung, soybean 
and castor oils, with linseed oil fur- 
nishing about half of sales. All these 
items are subject to considerable 
variation in price, but the company’s 
policy is to buy only enough raw ma- 
terials to cover orders on hand, and 
to buy that amount promptly. Thus, 
inventory losses have seldom been 
very large, and sales volume is the 
principal determinant of earning 
power. 

The stock is rather closely held, 
and the company was formerly a 
closed corporation ; thus, no earnings 
statements are available for periods 
prior to the 1923-24 fiscal year. But 
in the eighteen years for which fig- 
ures have been published, the com- 
pany has shown a loss only once (in 
the 1931-32 period), and that was of 
moderate proportions. Dividends 
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have been paid in every year since 
1913.. 

Linseed oil is made from flaxseed. 
much of the requirements of which 
are obtained from domestic sources. 
Most of the remainder is imported 
from Argentina. The Philippine 
Islands are the chief source of coco- 
nut oil, while tung oil comes from 
China. Castor oil, which is obtained 
from Brazil, is of relatively minor im- 
portance to Spencer Kellogg. The 
war in the Pacific will undoubtedly 
have a serious effect on the company’s 
coconut oil business, but the effect 
of the conflict will not be so great a 
handicap to over-all operations as 
might be supposed. 

For one thing, the supply of tung 
oil has been diminishing for some 
years as a result of the Sino-Japanese 
war. This has prompted Spencer 
Kellogg technicians to carry out an 
aggressive search for some other ma- 
terial which would impart quick-dry- 


ing properties to paints and var- 


nishes. This search has been succes- 
ful in developing two new products, 
known as “Kellin” and ‘Kellsoy” 
and made by a secret process from 
linseed and soybean oils. These two 
items can also be used by the lino- 
leum and printing ink trades, which 
were outranked as consumers of tung 
oil only by paint manufacturers. It 
is claimed that the new oils will per- 
manently displace tung oil in its usual 
applications. 

The increase in business activity 
last year led to a considerable in- 
crease in demand for linseed and dry- 
ing oils, with consequent benefit to 
Spencer Kellogg. Aided by this fac- 
tor, the usual steady demand for 
vegetable oils from the food and soap 
industries, and a favorable price level, 
the company earned $3.66 a share in 
the fiscal year ended August 30. This 
was the largest profit ever reported 
by this unit. 


HIGH YIELD 


Prospects favor a continuation of 
the beneficial trends which made this 
showing possible. Commercial pro- 
duction of the two new products is 
just getting started; as output ex- 
pands, their contribution to profits 
will increase. The company has no 
funded debt or preferred stock and 
is thus in a position to pursue a gen- 
erous dividend policy. The last two 
quarterly payments have been 50 
cents each instead of the previous 
rate of 40 cents, and there seems 
little reason why the latest basis can- 
not be continued. At the present 
price of 19, the stock thus affords an 
indicated yield of over ten per cent, 
and is selling at only a little more 
than five times earnings. On both 


counts, the issue appears underval- 
ued. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WorLp Inde- 


pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 
and information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Opinions are based on data 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1942 


Artloom C 

Despite current low prices of 
around 4, the stock is an unattractive 
speculation and should be avoided. 
(No dividends since 1930.) While 
sales for 1941 gained 36 per cent over 
the preceding year, net profit suffered 
a substantial decline and dropped to 
74 cents a share against $1.04 re- 
ported for 1940. Chief reason for 
this decline was the “excess” profits 
tax, which last year increased by the 
equivalent of $1.07 a share over the 
amount paid in 1940. 


Bayuk Cigars B 

Shares, now around 19, are reason- 
ably suitable for income (paid $1.50 
in 1941; yield 7.9%). Last year saw 
further sales gains for the company’s 
popular priced “Phillies,” but costs 
of raw materials increased substantial- 
ly and so did other operating expenses 
and taxes. From the $4.78 per share 
reported for 1940 net for 1941 de- 
clined to $3.91, which still offers 
ample coverage for the current divi- 
dend rate of $1.50. While increasing 
purchasing power augurs well for 
further growth in sales volume, oper- 
ating costs and taxes still are tending 
upward and may cause a_ further 


shrinkage in net for the current year. 
(Also FW, Mar. 12, ’41.) 


Butler Bros. C+ 
Present positions in shares (re- 
cently quoted at 6) may be main- 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


; insure prompt replies to in- 
quires addressed to THE FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD, subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 
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tained as a low priced speculation 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
30 cents). For the first time in its 
65-year history, company is going 
to publish monthly sales figures. 
Initial report placed January volume 
at approximately $8.1 million, an in- 
crease of 19.6 per cent over the like 
month in 1940. Sales last year to- 
taled more than $100 million, a new 
record. Butler Bros. is a national 
distributor of wholesale merchandise 


and supplies independent units, vari-. 


ety chains, and its own retail sub- 
sidiaries. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Retention of this war beneficiary is 
fully warrantied; recent price, 8 
(yield, 6.9% from 55 cents pd. ’41.) 
Sales last year were limited only by 
company’s capacity to produce, and 
at $24.7 million recorded a gain of 56 
per cent over 1940. Net per share 
was 99 cents for 1941 against 91 
cents for the preceding year with 
taxes last year absorbing $1.03 a 
share as compared with only 26 cents 
a share in 1940. Alcohol and the 
company’s other chemical products 
are essential tc the Government’s war 
program, and full capacity operations 
appear to be assured for the duration. 
(Also FW, Nov. 12, ’41.) 


Continental Can B+ 
Present positions should be re- 
tained for income (current rate $2 


per annum yields 8 per cent at quo- 
tations around 25.) Largest sales in 
company’s history were recorded in 
1941, the total of $136.7 million being 
$35.6 million above 1940. But net 
per share declined to $2.62 last year 
from $2.82 shown for the preceding 
twelve months. Because of increased 
production of essential foods under 
the war exigencies, a good volume for 
1942 is indicated. However, to a 
large extent black plate and other 
metal containers will have to be sub- 
stituted for the traditional “tin” can 
in order to preserve tin supplies for 
military purposes. Similar changes 
will have to be made in the general 
can line, but the ultimate effects there- 
of upon 1942 earnings are as yet un- 
predictable. (Also FW, Oct. 8, ’41.) 


Fairbanks, Morse B 

Stock continues one of the better 
capital goods speculations; recent 
price, 32 (paid $2.50 last year). Al- 
though 1941 earnings of $4.87 a share 
showed only a moderate increase over 
the $4.59 earned for the previous 
year, latest results were the best since 
1925. Last year’s net is after deduc- 
tion of a special reserve of $1.25 a 
share for possible future inventory 
losses and the cost of restoration and 
rehabilitation of facilities after the 
war, and also reflects an increase of 
$5.81 a share in the tax bill as com- 
pared with 1940. (Also FW, Aug. 
27, °41.) 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 24, 1942 
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Shares 
Stock: 

General Motors 

Erie R.R. ctfs 

Standard Oil 

Chrysler Corp. 

General Electric 

Southern Pacific 

Standard Brands 

Socony-Vacuum Oil .... 
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Sta Oil 
Curtiss-Wright 

Packard Motor Car.... 
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Stock: 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Pennsylvania R.R. ..... 
Studebaker Corp. 
Commonw. & Southern.. 
Anaconda Copper 
Consol. Edison, N. 
Texas Co. 

United Corp. 
Chesapeake & 
Bethlehem Steel 

Twen. Cent.-Fox Film.. 
Standard Oil (Calif.).. 
United Gas Improvt 
Phillips Petroleum 


—Price—, Shares -———Price—, Net 
Open Last Traded Open Last Change 
31% 34 14,500 4% ere 
4% 5% 14,500 22% 23% 1% 
“3 37% 35% 12,900 41% 5% + % 
47% 51% 11,500 % 9/32 +1/32 
25% 25% 11,000 26% 2% + % 
12 13 11,000 12% 12% + % 
4 3% 10,900 35% 34 — 1% 
‘ 7% 7 10,100 % 411/32 +3/32 
Ate & St. Fe. 18,500 33% 35% 9,600 34 33% — % 
3 17,600 8% 9 9,500 585% 60% + 2% 
i 17,300 50% 51% 9,500 8% 9% + %& 
16,900 22% 21% 9,300 21% 2% —1 
16,200 7% 7% 9,100 5% + % 
16,000 2 2 9,000 38 36% —1% 
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General Cable D+ 

Thin equity of common stockhold- 
ers appears reasonably well dis- 
counted at present quotations around 
3. Although taxes proved an increas- 
ingly heavy burden, company’s earn- 
ings rose 45 per cent last year, and 
heavy leverage factor of the common 
stock resulted in an increase in earn- 
ings per share on this issue from 64 
cents to $2.47. But there are divi- 
dend arrears of $52.50 a share on the 
preferred and $4 a share on the Class 
A; these will doubtless have to be 
extinguished by recapitalization, since 
cash payments are precluded by large 


working capital requirements. (Also 
FW, Apr. 2, ’41.) 
Houston Oil C 


Little incentive for new commit- 
ments, but present holdings may be 
retained; recent price, 3. Despite 
strict proration, company increased 
its crude oil output some seven per 
cent last year. This factor and higher 
realized prices permitted an increase 
in earnings to 74 cents a share, against 
30 cents in 1940. But continuance of 
this favorable trend is not assured, 
since company’s operations are con- 
fined primarily to Texas and demand 
in that area is declining as a result of 
transportation difficulties. 


Pennroad C 

Around current prices of 3 on the 
N.Y. Curb, the shares appear to have 
sufficient speculative potentialities for 
retention in diversified portfolios 
(paid 25 cents in 1941, no regular 
rate). Preliminary report for 1941 


showed a profit of 39 cents per share 


against 28 cents a year ago. As a 
result of the court decision in the 
Overfield-Weigle Case, a change in 
managerial policy was necessitated. 
The company has recently announced 
that it would press for collection of 
the $3.9 million which the court held 
was due from the Pennsylvania R.R. 
in this case. This suit was brought 
by Pennroad_ stockholders against 
former directors and the railroad to 
have Pennroad reimbursed for losses 
sustained in investments designed, ac- 
cording to the court, “to benefit the 
Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


Pure Oil C+ 

Moderate steculative commitments 
are justified at present levels of about 
8 (paid last year, 50 cents). Al- 
though the company’s 1941 annual re- 
port has not yet been issued, earnings 
for the year have been officially es- 
timated at $2.86 a common share. 
This sum exceeds earlier expecta- 
tions, and is in excess of the peak 
earnings reported in 1937 as well as 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1929. 
Pure Oil is expected to operate one 
of the recently proposed Government- 
owned plants for the production of 
100-octane gasoline. 


Sterling Products B+ 

Now around 45, the shares appear 
reasonably valued and can be held for 
the income available (ann. rate, 
$3.80; yield, 8.4%). Net sales in 
1941 showed good gains over 1940 
and a reasonably close control was 
kept over operating costs. Neverthe- 
less, tax increases resulted in a de- 
cline in profits to $4.96 per share from 


$5.30 per share in 1940. Sales pros- 
pects for the current year are favor- 
ably defined, and earnings should con- 
tinue to afford reasonable protection 
for dividend payments. Company has 
maintained a strong financial condi- 


tion. (Also FW, Feb. 26, ’41.) 


Walworth C 

Moderate holdings may be retained, 
strictly as a speculation; recent price, 
4 (paid 25 cents last year). With 
sales rising 86 per cent in 1941 toa 
new peak since the depression years, 
at least, net earnings also advanced 
substantially. Income per share of 
common rose to $1.45 from 80 cents 
reported in 1940, despite an increase 
in the Federal tax bil] from 26 cents 
to $2.51 a share. Company is now 
working seven days a week on pro- 
ducts identified directly or indirectly 
with the war effort, and sales should 
therefore show further expansion this 
year. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube C+ 

Shares are among the more attrac- 
tive in the group, at present prices 
around 34 (paid $3 last year). The 
CIO is demanding a $1 a day pay in- 
crease from this enterprise, as well 
as other medium-sized factors in the 
trade. Chances of getting it are aver- 
age, at best, in view of inflationary 
implications and opposition of Price 
Commissioner Henderson. Despite 
higher wages, taxes and material 
costs, scrap and pig iron scarcity and 
dislocation of operating schedules by 
priorities, company earned $9 a com- 
mon share last year, the best showing 
since 1929. 
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FIRST In order to win the war, 
THINGS only one thought should 
FIRST be permitted to occupy 


our minds and that is 
how to do that job thoroughly and 
speedily. All other considerations, 
not directly connected with it, should 
be banished forthwith. 

We are not exercising this concen- 
tration of purpose. This conclusion 
is inescapable if we just dare to ap- 
praise our mental attitude. 

This is distinctly reflected in the 
outpourings of our numerous column- 
ists and the neurotic chatter from ra- 
dio commentators. In print and over 
the radio they discuss almost every- 
thing else except what should be first 
in our minds—winning the war. Our 
errors are harped upon; our neglect 
to prepare is dinned into our ears as 
if we the individuals are responsible 
for it, ignoring the fact that people 
don’t lead—they follow leaders until 
they lose faith in them, then they 
grope for more dependable leaders. 
They talk about what we should do 
when the times comes to discuss 
peace. All this seems soothing to 
our distressed ears and perturbed 
thoughts, but we must first emerge 
the victor from this war before we 
can even think of peace. The out- 
come of the war will shape the char- 
acter of the peace; hence why waste 
time and energy exploring something 
we must first make certain is attain- 
able? 

We must concentrate on the first 
thing first—winning the war—and 
when we begin to shape our thoughts 
and our determinations upon this ob- 
jective we will all find ourselves say- 
ing in unison: “We will do that job 
and nothing will divert us from it.” 
Furthermore, an uplifting spirit of 
courage and daring will relieve our 
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frayed nerves from the strains of 
doubt. 
Such a rejuvenated spirit is what 


the nation needs now. It does not 
need distorted discussions of what is 
already water over the dam and can- 
not be recovered. 


COURT It is a far cry from 
UPHOLDS World War Number 
PROFITS One down to the second 


World War which it 
propagated because the peace made 
then was one of vengeance. But only 
now has it been legalistically deter- 
mined whether the Government can 
recover what it deems to be excessive 
profits made during that conflict. 

Twenty-four years afterwards that 
question, travelling like a snail, came 
up before the Supreme Court in the 
case of Bethlehem Steel, and this 
highest of our tribunals decided it 
could not uphold the Government’s 
contention. 

And as a further blow to the Gov- 
ernment, the Court held that even if 
it were considered that the profits 
were excessive it still had had the 
best of the bargain, for it would have 
cost a great deal more to have the 
ships in question built elsewhere. 
Hence to a layman this controversy 
over the size of profits was a belated 
case of sour grapes. 

What is of major importance in this 
decision is the invocation of the Con- 
stitution by the Court to support it, 
declaring that if the executive is in 
need of additional laws by which to 
protect the nation against war profi- 
teering, the Constitution has given to 
Congress, not to this court, the power 
to make them. 

There’s where such authority 
should repose and not in any bureau 


of the Government. In open debate 
in Congress, with the aid of public 
opinion, it can be more fairly judged 
what would be an equitable yardstick 
for profits in time of war. 

In this fervid New Deal era, with 
its avid eagerness to revamp the 
world, it is refreshing to learn that 
the Constitution is not yet outmoded 
as our magna charta—though many 
of us listening to the conflicting and 
uneconomic theories of our imprac- 
tical New Deal reformers were led to 
think it had become something of a 
scrap of paper. 


MAY In an effort to steel it- 
DEFEAT _ self against the invaders 
ITSELF now knocking at her 


door, Australia has un- 
dertaken extreme economic control 
over her entire population. She has 
set a four per cent maximum on prof- 
its for business of all nature, and has 
prohibited all speculation in real es- 
tate and jewelry. Consideration is 
even given to banning speculative 
trading in securities on her Ex- 
changes. 

The program she has adopted is 
broadly equivalent to placing the Com- 
monwealth in virtual control of her 
life blood, which is as it should be in 
a crisis between life and extinction as 
a democratic nation. But while in 
precept this may be a sound principle, 
yet in it is contained a defect that 
might defeat the very purpose for 
which it was intended. Such strict 
control could so circumscribe the flow 
of her resources and the revenues she 
will need for her “all-out” war effort 
that these could well fall far short of 
what is required. There is the danger 
Australia may unconsciously be devel- 
oping in her zeal to win her war. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Although the Norfolk & Western is more vulnerable to 
the new taxes than most railroads, it should be able tu 
maintain net income at a level representing a good per- 
centage of prevailing market quotations. This “blue 
chip” stock will continue to be a very satisfactory income 


producer. 


Noe & Western at current 
prices is selling close to the 
lower limits of its price range for the 
past three years despite the fact that 
the road’s business volume is of near- 
record proportions. Last year gross 
revenues exceeded 1929; receipts 
were the largest of any year since 
1926. Although no spectacular in- 
crease in volume is indicated for 1942, 
there is every assurance that traffic 
will be maintained at high levels. Par- 
ticularly in view of the road’s out- 
standing financial strength, it appears 
difficult to justify prices for the com- 
mon stock representing a yield of al- 
most 8.6 per cent on the dividends 
paid in the past three years. 


THIN MARKET? 


Although the bearishness on this 
prime rail stock has probably been 
overdone, there are several explana- 
tions for the recent steady decline to 
new lows in the face of a generally 
firm rail market. In the first place, 
the market is thin. The Pennsylvania 
holds about 45 per cent of the out- 
standing N. & W. stock (combined 
preferred and common) ; most of the 
rest is closely held by long term in- 
vestors. Consequently, sales of a small 
amount of this high priced issue exert 
a disproportionate effect upon the 
market. 

Norfolk Western’s traffic gains 
thus far in 1942 have been slight, the 
advance of 3.1 per cent in the five 
weeks ended January 31 comparing 
with an increase of 14.5 per cent for 
all Class I railroads, This reflects a 
decline in tidewater shipments of coal, 


Virginia fields to the tidewater ter- 
minal at Lambert Point, near Nor- 
folk. It is possible that intensification 
of submarine warfare may result in 
further interference with this traffic. 
However, aggregate volume of this 
carrier for 1942 should attain high 
levels, comparable at least, to 1942, 
in view of the strong demand for the 
road’s low volatile soft coal in war 
and other industries. The coastal 
trade should be reasonably well main- 
tained, and the northern and western 
all-rail movement will be heavy. 
About 80 per cent of the road’s ton- 
nage is bituminous coal—one of the 
most basic and essential of industrial 
raw materials. The rate of production 
in steel and other consumer indus- 
tries in wartime assures a sustained 
high level of movement of this com- 
modity from the mines to manufac- 
turing centers. 

The main factor in the recent mar- 
ket action of Norfolk & Western has 
undoubtedly been taxes. The sharp 
increase in tax accruals was entirely 
responsible for the decline in net in- 
come from approximately $31.4 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $27.2 million in 1941. 
Last year taxes amounted to more 
than $32.1 million, an increase of 
about $14 million over the preceding 
twelve months. If taxes had been the 
same as in 1940, net income would 
have been equivalent to about $28.60 
per share of common instead of the 
$18.66 which was the actual showing. 

The 1941 report reflects not only 


the Norfolk area having been affected — 


by new port regulations and U. S. 
Navy restrictions. The Navy Depart- 
ment has indicated that these rules 
will be eased to facilitate the move- 
ment of colliers carrying this essen- 
tial commodity. A considerable part 
of N. & W.’s traffic consists of coal 
carried from the Virginia and West 
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the increase in income taxes and the 
so-called “‘surtax” but also some pro- . 
vision for excess profits taxes. The 
N. & W. is one of the few railroads 
subject to the EPT on the basis of 
the 1941 law. Exempt income on the 
invested capital base is estimated at 
about $32 million. This exemption is 
higher than the net earnings (after 
“normal” taxes) of all recent years 
except 1936. However, with earn- 
ings readjusted to exclude the in- 
creased taxes of 1941 amounting to 
about $41.2 million, it is evident that 
some excess profits tax liability ac- 
crued. 

Nevertheless, the company is obvi- 
ously in a much better position with 
respect to tax vulnerability than the 
majority of industrials, and should be 
able to show good earnings for 1942 
even if tax rates are raised sharply. 
Granting that there may be some de- 
cline in earnings after taxes for the 
current year, the stock is very reason- 
ably valued at prevailing prices less 
than 10 times 1941 net per share. 


ATTRACTIVE PURCHASE? 


Considering the financial strength 
of this company, its low ratio of 
funded debt, the condition of the prop- 
erties, the high degree of operating 
efficiency, traffic prospects, and the 
long record of high earnings and lib- 
eral dividends, the issue may be re- 
garded as a good purchase for income. 
Let us assume the worst and “write 
off” the $5 year-end special dividend 
which was paid in 1939, 1940 and 
1941. On the basis of the $10 regu- 
lar dividend—which should be amply 
covered by earnings—the stock would 
yield 5.7 per cent at a price of 175. 
Purchases under that figure should 
be profitable over a period of years. 

Even though a yield of 5.7 per 
cent may not be regarded as liberal 
in these times, it is quite satisfactory 
considering the exceptional invest- 
ment standing of the equity, and the 
projection of a $10 annual total of 
common dividends may well prove 
unduly pessimistic. 

It is illogical to consider the rela- 
tively high price range in which the 
stock justifiably sells as a deterrent 
to the small investor. Acquisition of 
a few shares is preferable to purchase 
of 100-share lots of issues of dubious 
investment quality. 
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“DEFENSE CASUALTY” GROUP 


Shortages of essential necessary raw materials are 
forcing manufacturers of confectionery and soft drinks 
to curtail production, probably for the duration. 


ih igo the effects of the all-out war 
economy, conditions in the sugar 
industry changed practically over- 
night from surpluses to serious 
shortages, and this is bringing on 
strict rationing measures. Chief vic- 
tims are the large industrial users of 
sugar, including the soft drink and 
confettionery manufacturers. 
Normally a rising general purchas- 
ing power, such as is being witnessed 
at the present time, indicates larger 
sales for these semi-luxury industries. 
But today their main problem is to 
secure adequate supplies of the nec- 
essary raw materials, especially sugar. 
Consumption of sugar by households 
and restaurants for 1939,-considered 
a normal year, amounted to 64.7 per 
cent of the total. Of the balance 
which went into industrial use, con- 
fectionery and related lines took 8.4 
per cent and non-alcoholic beverages 
3.7 per cent. For both groups the 
1939 total was some 800,000 tons, a 
relatively small amount if one con- 
siders that of the 1942 Cuban crop 
1.5 million tons will be used for the 
manufacture of alcohol necessary for 
the production of smokeless powder. 


SUGAR CONTENT 


The importance of sugar for the 
confectionery industry is evidenced 
by the fact that in the aggregate, one 
pound of candy requires 40 per cent 
sugar, 25 per cent glucose or corn- 
syrup, 10 per cent chocolate or other 
derivatives of cocoa, and 10 per cent 
peanuts, the remainder consisting of 
inilk and other ingredients. 

Under present regulations house- 
hold sugar consumption will be re- 
duced from 74 pounds per capita in 
1941 to 50 pounds for 1942, and in- 
dustrial users will be limited to 27 
pounds per capita against 40 pounds 
last year. Further restrictions are not 
improbable. Among substitutes for 
sugar, honey and maple syrup are too 
costly, and the output of corn sugar 
can hardly be increased materially in- 
asmuch as last year this industry was 
already operating at capacity. 

Not only is sugar rationed for 
1942, but its price is substantially 
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higher than a year ago. Last August 
a ceiling of 3% cents a pound was 
placed on raw sugar by the OPA; in 
January, 1942, this limit was raised 
to 3.74 cents a pound and under the 
parity legislation it may go well above 
4 cents. The average price for 1941 
was 3.37 cents. 

Prices for other raw materials have 
also been tending upward, especially 
cocoa, upon which a ceiling of 9% 
cents a pound was recently placed as 
compared with an average of 7.63 
cents for 1941. Furthermore, there 
is less than a year’s supply on hand, 
and for months no shipping space has 
been granted for African cocoa (Ac- 
cra), priorities being given to chrome 
and magnesium imports from that 
continent. From pre-war levels of $9 
a long ton, freight rates for African 
cocoa have advanced to $44. African 
cocoa, which is of the mild kind, is 
normally our chief source of supply 
and requires less sugar than the 
Brazilian (Bahia) type which is bit- 
ter. Advances in the cost of glucose 
have been relatively moderate, the 
average of this sweetening for 1941 
was 3.49 cents a pound against 3.26 
cents for 1940. 

Other cost factors such as labor, 
fuel and especially taxes are likewise 
rising. Both the soft drink and con- 
fectionery manufacturers would be 
highly vulnerable to elimination of the 
average earnings basis in the compu- 
tation of the excess profits tax, a pos- 
sibility to be reckoned with. 

What means have these industries 
to offset the effects of reduced sales 
resulting from a shortage of raw ma- 
terials? The soft drink manufacturers 


will probably concentrate upon bever- 
ages that require the least amounts of 
sugar. In other words they will pro- 
duce “drier” drinks, and also drop 
such flavorings as strawberry, rasp- 
berry and cherry, which call for sub- 
stantial quantities of sugar. Candy 
makers will probably have to elimi- 
nate the creamy-filled candies which 
require up to 90 per cent sugar, and 
reduce their output to fewer varieties 
than are offered at the present time. 

Furthermore, confectionery makers 
will follow the time honored method 
of decreasing the size of their prod- 
ucts that sell at a fixed price, such as 
candy bars—which, by the way, have 
already undergone one reduction dur- 
ing the past six months. Soft drink 
producers face a more difficult prob- 
lem in this respect inasmuch as a re- 
duction in the size of their standard 
bottles would be a very costly proce- 
dure. Those who have been selling 
12-ounce bottles will have either to 
increase the price—by which they 
would lose much of their advertising 
appeal—or reduce the size, a rather 
expensive method. 


POSSIBLE SAVING 


On the other hand, confectionery 
and soft drink manufacturers are like- 
ly to make substantial savings in their 
advertising outlays as they face a buy- 
ers’ market at least during the war. 

Considering all factors involved, it 
becomes apparent that the year 1942 
will compare rather unfavorably with 
the generally excellent results for 
1941 and earnings deterioration may 
not be halted until the war is over, or 
the shortages in sugar and cocoa defi- 
nitely eliminated. Hence, despite pre- 
vailing low prices and high yields on 
last year’s dividends, the stocks of 
representative soft drink and confec- 
tionery manufacturers lack attraction 
at the present time. 


Soft Drinks and Confectionery Makers 


Nine months ended Dividend 
Year Sept. 30 Paid Recent Current 
Common Stock: 1940 1940 1941 1941 Price Yield 

*$1.63 *$2.66 $1.00 12 8.33% 
COUN ovcnwnsevce 6.77 $5.14 5.51 5.00 59 8.47 
Hershey Chocolate... 6.76 4.83 4.69 3.00 32 9.37 
ee Re 2.96 2.36 2.18 2.40 21 11.43 
8 Pere 0.85 0.74 0.81 0.675 6 11.25 
Pepsi-Cola ..ccccccss 3.04 2.22 3.98 2.50 17 14.71 


*Fiscal year ended September 30, 1940 and 1941. 
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Selling pressure against the general stock market appears 
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to have been largely exhausted, although incentive for new 
purchases in large volume continues to be lacking. Near 


term trends may determine whether a base is in the making. 


WITH DAY after day bringing news of new in- 
roads by the Japanese invaders, and with Con- 
tinental American territory shelled for the first time 
in this war, the general background has not been 
conducive to cheerful investment sentiment. But 
despite all of the adverse developments of the past 
several weeks, the industrial stock price average is 
only a little more than a point lower than it was 
on February 10, and only once in the meantime 
have stock sales exceeded 390,000 shares in any 
trading session. Thus, while no significant numbers 
of buyers have been induced to enter the market, 
neither has there been any important amount of 
stock pressed for sale. 


ON THE HOME front, despite all the dislocations 
in numerous fields and actual work stoppages at 
many points, industrial production has expanded 
further. The Federal Reserve Board's index for 
January was set at 170, a two-point gain for the 
month, and the week-to-week trade statistics which 
have been published in the meantime show that 
further over-all progress was attained in February. 
Production of goods for civilian consumption is be- 
ing progressively curtailed, but these cuts are being 
more than counter-balanced by steady expansion of 
armament output, with the result that aggregate in- 
dustrial operating revenues are holding to high 
levels. 


THE PROPORTION of those revenues to be re- 
tained for stockholders continues to depend large- 
ly upon the form to be given the new revenue bill, 
and fortunately present prospects are that Con- 
gressional leaders and Treasury experts will begin 
conferring on tax details next week. 


MOST OF THE market pressure continues to be 
directed against stocks of the traditional “blue 
chip" class, most of which would be especially hard 
hit by elimination of the average-earnings option in 
computing excess profits tax liabilities. On Wed- 
nesday, for instance, of the I7 common stocks 
which sold at new lows for 1941-42 or longer, 12 
were of the blue chip variety and all of the re- 
mainder were at least dividend payers. The im- 


pression has grown that both EPT bases will eventu- 
ally be retained by Congress, and if this proves cor- 
rect we could easily see substantial price improve- 
ment in many of the old line investment favorites 
which have recently been acting in such disappoint- 
ing fashion. 


NEITHER HAS investment sentiment been helped 
by the spectacle of ever-increasing demands by 
labor, and particularly by its almost eagerness to 
call strikes on the slightest provocation despite the 
grave emergency in which the country finds itself. 
It is clear that this situation will not be ameliora- 
ted until the Government itself adopts a more 
courageous policy. Several recent developments 
suggest that this may not be too far off. The War 
Labor Board has turned down a CIO demand for 
a further wage boost and a closed shop at one im- 
portant company; the President himself is reported 
at last to have become concerned over the work 
stoppages; and several Senators stated that they 
felt forced to vote for a ban against selling gov- 
ernment-owned farm products at less than parity 
(which of course “helps"' the farmers) because of 
the Administration's coddling of labor. 


THAT SENATE vote also had the effect of keeping 
the threat of inflation in the air, adding another bit 
of evidence in support of the opinion that the price 
trend is inexorably upward, regardless of whatever 
administrative efforts are made to stem the tide. 


THERE IS little on the horizon to suggest that the 
general market is on the verge of a sustained up- 
ward trend, although it may develop that a base 
is currently being made from which a reversal of 
direction will later on get underway. Any such 
movement would be accelerated by clarification of 
the tax uncertainties, some measure of solution of 
the labor troubles, and an improvement in the char- 
acter of the war news. These are the more im- 
portant barriers to progress, and until there are 
signs of their lifting, investors will do well to con- 
tinue a policy of caution in new purchases made 
primarily in hope of capital appreciation. 
—Written February 26; Richard J. Anderson. 
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NEW IMPORTANCE FOR BALANCE SHEETS: 
Chrysler Corporation's action in seeking $100 mil- 
lion in bank loans gives added point to the discus- 
sion "Watch the Balance Sheets’ which appeared 
last week (FW, Feb. 25, p. 3). As a result of the 
very factors stressed therein, Chrysler not only is 
negotiating for additional working capital but be- 
cause of heavy cash drains (during a highly “pros- 
perous" period) is reducing its next dividend pay- 
ment (due March |4) to $1 a share from the $1.50 
quarterly rate in effect during all of last year. Cash 
account at the end of 1940 totalled $117 million, but 
by the end of last year had declined to $96 million. 
Impressive as is the latter sum, it will be insufficient 
to finance the corporation's further expansion and 
inventory accumulation necessary to produce the 
quantities of war materials for which it has been 
called upon by the Government. To repeat the ad- 
vice given a week ago, “under conditions which will 
prevail for some time to come, the study of balance 
sheet figures becomes a must of prime importance.” 


CIGARETTES AT NEW HIGH: Although shares 
of the cigarette manufacturers have been among 
the more disappointing market actors during recent 


months, the industry started off the new year by. 


setting a new high record for January. Indicated 
sales for that month amounted to 19.5 billion units, 
vs. 16.2 billion for the initial 1941 month—an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. This is an extraordinarily 
wide gain, for this commodity, and under more nor- 
mal circumstances would be translated into an even 
larger earnings increase. But the familiar story of 
taxes took its toll in the respective companies’ 194| 
earnings statements, and continues as the most im- 
portant single factor with which the industry has to 
contend this year. Tobacco leaf prices have risen, 
too, but this has not been so damaging to profit 
margins as has been the heavier tax load. Within 
the past week, however, the industry has asked OPA 
to entertain an application for higher selling prices, 
and if these are granted the final results for this 
year should make very satisfactory reading for 
shareholders. Rising public purchasing power is also 
benefiting the cigar companies, the January inter- 
nal revenue figures showing a 13!/> per cent sales 
increase for this tobacco product. For many years, 
cigar smoking declined, until 1933 when slightly 
over 4.3 billion cigars were sold. The trend has 
since been irregularly upward, with an indicated 
total for 1941 of nearly 5.8 billion. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


*42 RECORD FOR BUILDING: With so much 
of the country's industrial activity under the direc- 
tion of the Government—or shortly to come under 
its direction—forecasts of prospective volumes 
made by government agencies assume much greater 
significance than is wise to accord them in more 
normal times. Thus, there is good reason for relying 
on the prediction made this week in Washington 
that new construction this year will attain the record 
total of $11.5 billion, vs. $10.8 billion for 1941. 
Residential construction will, of course, be greatly 
reduced. But the drop there will be more than off- 
set by the gains planned for other types of building, 
the largest being an increase from $1.7 billion to 
$3.9 billion for cantonments, air fields, naval sta- 
tions and other military facilities (exclusive of over- 
seas building). Building supply companies catering 
largely to residential construction will find their sales 
restricted, but suppliers of materials used in indus- 
trial, commercial and military construction are fac- 
ing another year of high volume. 


THAT PUERTO RICAN LAND LAW: A num- 
ber of years ago Puerto Rico passed a law limiting. 
ownership of land by any one person, corporation 
or partnership to a maximum of 500 acres, to be- 
come effective July 11, 1941. Particularly hard hit 
by such a limitation would be the large sugar com- 
panies operating on the island, whose holdings run 
to the thousands of acres. Enforcement of the law 
has been held up by injunction proceedings (on the 
part of affiliates of South Porto Rico Sugar and 
Central Aguirre Associates), and its constitutionality 
is being contested. Nevertheless, Governor Rex- 
ford Tugwell a week or so ago issued a report rec- 
ommending effective legal procedure to carry out 
the provisions of the segregation act, thereby again 
bringing the matter into the limelight. In view of 
the highly essential nature of sugar to the general 
war effort, and the fact that any such break-up as 
called for in that law would inevitably have a seri- 
ous effect on the production of that commodity 
(probably for a number of years, at least), the 
chances appear to be against any such drastic ac- 
tion being taken as long as the war lasts, despite 
Governor Tugwell's views on the matter. Passing 
of the emergency, however, would doubtless bring 
the problem to a head, and in any longer range 
appraisal of the prospects of the Puerto Rican sugar 
shares this is an added speculative factor which 
must be reckoned with. 
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AIRMAIL DECISION AWAITED: While the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is pondering the 
question of how far to meet the railroads in their 
request for a ten per cent increase in freight rates, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is studying a report of 
its examiners recommending substantial reductions 
in the air mail rates paid leading aviation transport 
companies. This report was submitted to the Board 
a number of months ago, and this uncertainty over- 
hanging the air transport stocks furnishes the ex- 
planation for the fact that these issues are currently 
selling sharply below their 1941-highs and only frac- 
tionally better than their lows for the past several 
years. Although the industry rather generally ex- 
pects that some cut in airmail rates will be ordered, 
there is of course no certainty that the CAB will 
go all the way in following the recommendations of 
its examiners. Once this decision is out of the way, 
the shares comprising this group should be able to 
make a more satisfactory market showing. So far 
as the industry's longer term prospects are con- 
cerned, the outcome of the current deliberations 
will be but secondary, for it has never been in- 
tended that the air lines be heavily subsidized after 
they attained adequate earning power from their 
non-mail operations. 


REFRIGERATOR OUTPUT TO CEASE: Com- 
ing a short time after sharp reductions were ordered 
in mechanical refrigerator output, the WPB has now 
issued a stop-order on the manufacture of these 
appliances effective April 30. Manufacturers’ in- 
ventories plus the output permitted during the first 
quarter of the year should enable numerous com- 
panies to report reasonable earnings for the Janu- 
ary-March period, but results for the second quarter 
promise to decline sharply. During most of the 
second quarter the industry will be devoting its 
energies largely to the complete conversion of its 
facilities to armament production, and a short time 
following the middle of the year its munitions out- 
put should begin to show earnings. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Remington Arms (controlled 


by du Pont) will turn out more small arms ammuni- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price “Yield 
Scott Paper $4 cum. pfd.. 108 110 863.7% 


tion this year than was produced by all U. S. manu- 
facturers during the four years of World War l.... 
Restrictions on cobalt after May | will curb not only 
production of blue bottles, but printing inks, fabric 
dyes, paints and stains. . . . Southern Pacific's 1941 
freight revenues were the largest in road's history, 
totalling $244.4 million. . . . Restaurant sales for 
January were 16 per cent ahead of a year ago, 
representing the thirty-third consecutive monthly 
increase. . . . Stockholders of Brooklyn Union Gas 
approved reduction in stated value of common by 
$10 a share to $29.8 million from $37.3 million— 
change will facilitate upward adjustment in depre- 
ciation accruals as recommended by Public Service 
Commission of N. Y. . . . Air express shipments 
crossed the $1.3 million mark in 1941, a 21.2 per 
cent gain over 1940—weight of shipments was up 
46 per cent. . . . SEC has ruled that registrations 
of securities may omit war information or other 
confidential matter. . . . New freight cars on order 
on February | totalled 68,070, a 15 per cent gain 
over the 41,600 cars a year ago. ... In the interest 
of conservation, business firms are cutting down 
their prospect lists by as much as two-thirds—such 
a reduction in direct-mail pieces could have its 
reflection in postal receipts. . . . New York Curb 
Exchange suffered a net loss of $93,461 on its 
operations in 1941. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. ° 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Cal 


Price 

Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 95 5.26% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 44/2s, 2003. 97 4.64 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 98 5.10 103%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4//s,'70.. 90 5.00 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/os,'77... 101 5.45 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 82 4.88 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/os, 52. 102 44l 105 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 66 6.82 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 85 4.76 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Gall 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 85 5.88%, 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 39 5.77 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.... ..... 89 5.62 105 
Reynolds Metals 542% cum...... 82 6.71 107! 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 80 5.00 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 69 7.25 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 38 7.89 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 60 8.33 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 51 6.86 100 
West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 87 8.05 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/% cum. 82 6.71 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issués are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


STOCKS Price Div. Yield 
Adams-Millis........... 19 $1.25 66% $3.03 b$!.18 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... I! 0.94 8.6 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 21 92.00 9.5 £3.63 £3.49 
Borden Company ...... 20 1.40 7.0 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 88 5.00 5.7 ae Dak 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 33 J3.50 10.6 4.31 5.72 
Continental Can ....... 25 2.00 8.0 2.82 2.62 
Corn Products ......... 53 3.00 5.7 3.11 c2.40 
First National Stores.... 36 2.50 6.9 h3.06 b1.64 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 45 3.00 6.7 4.11 c3.17 
General Foods......... 33 «2.00 6.1 2.77 2.57 
Keeege (5.5.) ......... 21 1.35 64 1.83 1.72 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 
h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1941. x—Indicated current rate. 


months. f—Fisca! years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 


tend to be more restricted than in the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Mathieson Alkali ....... 27 J$i.75 65% 
May Department Stores. 40 3.00 7.5 £4.10 b4.61 
Murphy (G. C.) 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 5.7 1.66 


Pacific Lighting... ... 28 3.00 10.7 3.13 3.35 
Parke, Davis ........... 25 1.60 6.4 1.67 c1.24 
Standard Brands ....... 4 x0.40 10.0 0.71 0.48 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 21 1.50 7.1 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 31 3.50 11.3 3.03 ¢3.48 
Union Pacific R.R....... 75 6.00 8.0 6.96 11.19 


Woolworth (F.W.)..... 26 
§—Including extras. 


x1.60 6.2 2.48 2.69 
b—Half year. c—Nine 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


Allis-Chalmers............ 28 $1.50 $2.84 $2.35 Glidden Company........ 14 $1.50 k$1.56 $3.08 
American Brake Shoe...... 31 2.20 3.49 3.56 Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 25 2.00 4.09 6.72 
American Car & Foundry.. 32 h5.23 b6.34 Kennecott Copper 35 3.25 t4.05  +b2.20 
Anaconda Copper ........ 27 2.50 $4.04 $3.77 Lima Locomotive Peer tace 31 1.00 0.41 6.02 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 28 2.50 4.07 5.09 Louisville & Nash. RR... .. 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 35 2.00 2.69 9.90 26 2.06 

Mesta Machine .......... 27 2.25 3.08 tee 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 61 6.00 14.04 9.35 . 

National Acme .......... 17 2.00 4.40 04.86 
| ee 18 2.25 3.10 c2.40 New York Air Brake....... 29 3.00 404 5.05 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 39 3.20 2.40 ¢2.50 Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 2.00 3.51 3.98 
Commercial Solvents ..... . 8 055 0.91 8 0.50 1.21 
Crown Cork & Seal ....... 18 1.00 3.90 4.32 Thompson Products ....... 25 2.50 5.17 3.92 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 30 2.25 5.05 r6.51 Tide Water Asso. Oil... ... 10 1.00 1.14 cl.27 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 37 2.00 3.81 3.95 Timken Roller Bearing ..... 38 3.50 3.72 63.16 
General Electric.......... 25 1.40 1.95 c1.30 51 4.00 8.85 10.43 

t—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to April 30. 1941. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 


1940 and 1941. 
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THE 150,000 industrial concerns in the country com- 
monly known as the “small business” group, will soon re- 
ceive greater recognition in their efforts to secure a fair 
share of government orders for the Army and Navy. A 
bill (S. 2250) sponsored by Senator Murray proposes 
a new Division of Small Business Production as an inte- 
gral part of WPB. It is believed that such a division 
would provide the needed cooperation of the Ordnance 
departments to speed orders to the “little” businessmen. 


A “VICTORY” refrigerator will be considered by the 
household electrical equipment industry as soon as it can 
be determined what manufacturing facilities will be left 
over after the industry is converted to war production. 
According to plans, several plants would be selected to 
turn out a simplified model, carrying the “Victory” label, 
and distribution of the unit would be handled through 
the dealers of the entire industry on an allotment basis. 
The idea is to prevent the few firms licensed to produce 
it from having an economic advantage over the rest of 
the group following the end of the war. 


JESSE JONES’ optimistic report on the crude rubber 
situation (FW, Feb. 18) has been subjected to consider- 
able criticism, as has his estimate regarding the amount 
of synthetic rubber which could be turned out within the 
next few years. “Wishful thinking” is one description 
of Secretary Jones’ hopes for rubber, and it is possible 
that Congress will want to know more about the exact 
dates of plans for the giant plants for which $400 million 
has already been voted. 


FOWLER HAMILTON, special assistant to the At- 
torney General, will head the new War Frauds unit of the 
Department of Justice. Purpose of the division will be 
to prosecute frauds against the Government and act as 
a policeman in disclosing abuses to all Federal agencies. 


DAIRY COMPANIES handling ice cream have been 
asked to reduce the number of flavors offered. In view of 
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restrictions on sugar and certain essences, it is believed 
that production may be limited eventually to the more 
popular flavors requiring the smallest quantity of sugar— 
a real curb on the Howard Johnson chain and other large 
distributors which have always featured twenty and more 
flavors. Meanwhile, some of the bigger ice cream pro- 
ducers have been reviewing their formulas for the pur- 
pose of substituting corn sugar, syrups and honey in or- 
der to save sugar. 


A “DIRECTORY” of every automobile graveyard in 
the country, including the name of its owner and an in- 
ventory of the jalopies held, will be prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Agriculture and WPA. Following 
this survey, a regular reporting procedure will be set up 
and auto junk dealers will be required to submit periodic 
reviews of their scrap holdings. The nation’s steel mills 
and foundries are faced with an estimated shortage of 6 
million tons of scrap during the next twelve months, and 
it is believed that the junked autos now on hand could 
provide between 2 and 3 million tons immediately. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
Reorganization of the entire U. S. housing program is 
expected soon. . . . “Simplification and standardization’’ 
of many products is next—in clothing, for instance, only 
“average sizes” will have any variety in color and style 
to choose from. . . . Crack-down on tire bootleggers is 
coming—local police and private citizens may be asked 
to report violations. . . . Structural steel for schools and 
churches may be forbidden. . . . ‘Trucking and moving 
firms will be paid over $2 million transferring Federal 
agencies out of Washington. . . . WPB is conferring 
with Coca-Cola with a view to releasing some of the com- 
pany’s large sugar inventory. . . . Price ceilings will con- 
tinue to spread, even to merchandise on which there is 
a generous supply. . . . Large users of coal and coke will 
be urged to build up inventories in preparation for pos- 
sible lack of rail equipment. —Thomas A. Faico 
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Processing Parade 


Molybdenum will be used increas- 
ingly to replace tungsten now that 
Westinghouse Electric has found ‘a 
new “‘moly” alloy for cutting steel with 
steel—this will offset in part the 
shortage of tungsten due to declin- 
ing imports from the Far East... . 
New processes for bleaching paper 
pulp stock, which promise to reduce 
or eliminate the need for chlorine, 
are being rapidly perfected—Mathie- 
son Alkali has one and Union Car- 
bide has another. . . . A new process 
for obtaining novel color effects on 
synthetic fabrics has been announced 
by Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica—diffusion of shades and tints is 
obtained by treating the material with 
a vapor which causes the bleeding 


of the color on the uncolored por- — 


tions of the textilé. .. . A new meth- 
od has been perfected by Marine 
Magnesium Products by which mag- 
nesium can be produced inexpensive- 
ly from dolomite, the commonest 
form of limestone—the process in- 


— 


ne of the big automobile 

plants, which has converted 
its assembly lines to the produc- 
tion of tanks, has posted this 
sign: “Tanks for the Memory of 
Pearl Harbor.” 


volves thermal reduction. . . . An im- 
provement in upholstery shampoos 
has been developed by Magnum 
Chemical Company and will be of- 
fered under the tradename of “So- 
O-Kle-N”’—features include its prop- 
erty to brighten the appearance of 
upholstery without changing its 
color, and to do the job without leav- 
ing an unpleasant odor. . . . “Not a 
paint” is the description for the new 
blackout coating being processed by 
the Carbozite. Corporation — this 
liquid covering is manufactured di- 
rectly from pyrobitumen ore, the 
blackest of pigments. 
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Vehicular Variety 


Details have been withheld, but it 
is generally known in the automo- 
tive trade that General Motors will 
begin producing a _ giant-type of 
bomber sometime late this year— 
huge in size and fuel capacity, it will 
have the longest cruising range yet. 
... Not until fall will the new “M-4” 
tanks begin rolling off the assembly 
lines of Ford Motor, but then pro- 
duction will settle down at the rate 
of “hundreds” per week—this is the 
type which is all-welded, instead of 
riveted, and this type of construc- 
tion will facilitate new speed in tank 
output. . . . With the production of 
both automobiles and refrigerators 
banned, Nash-Kelvinator has turned 
almost one hundred per cent to the 
manufacture of aircraft propellers and 
parts—the next step may be the 
manufacture of a flying boat in its 
entirety. . . . International Harvester 
will soon become one of the war tank 
makers as soon as certain plants are 
converted—a “tear-drop” styled tank, 
somewhat different from that pro- 
duced by ACF and ALCO, is men- 
tioned. 


Glass Glossary 


In an effort to offset the loss of its 
automobile safety’ glass business, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford is preparing to 
enter the prefabricated housing field 
—plans call for the production of $3,- 
000 houses which will be shipped 
flat to the building site ready for as- 
sembly. . . . General Foods will soon 
introduce its “Maxwell House Cof- 
fee” in glass containers in several 
markets—it is believed that the new 
glass package will eventually replace 
the present vacuum-sealed tin. . . . 
Along the same line National Dairy 
Products will next feature its “Shef- 
field Sealtest” creamed cottage cheese 
in a re-usable glass jar—these con- 
tainers will be recommended for use 
as a general utility refrigerator jar 
after they are empty. . . For use of 
checkers who examine small machine- 
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plants, two new magnifying glasses 
have been developed—(1) George 
Scherr Company offers the “Magni- 
Ray,” an illuminated magnification 
instrument on a stand which can be 
turned in any direction; and (2) Ed- 
roy Products introduces an eyeshade 
with a built-in unit consisting of a 
flexible pair of stereoscopic, five-pow- 
er lenses. . . . Now that ‘“Fiberglas” 
tablecloths have proved a success, it, 
is expected that Owens-Corning will 
seek to fill other household “linen” 
needs—woven glass sheets and _pil- 
low cases are a possibility. 


Apparel Antics 


Sears, Roebuck will be one of the 
first big distributors to offer “Vic- 
tory Suits” for men—this vestless, 
flapless, cuffless, pleatless garment 
will be made initially in summer- 
weight fabrics. . . . Heavier shoes for 
women have been included in the 
_springtime line of Endicott Johnson 
to meet the requirements of OCD 
workers—plastic eyelets and rayon 
laces are featured. . . . A fine flannel 
for men’s sports ties has been devel- 
oped by Cohn-Hall-Marx by weaving 
one of the duPont synthetic fibres 
with pure wool—the construction of 
the fabric makes it crease resistant 
and of long wearing quality... . 
Next in ladies’ millinery will be the 
“Blackout Hat”—the trimming con- 
sists of phosphorescent flowers which 
glow luminously in the dark. . . 
Celanese. Corporation of America 
has been granted a patent on a 
process for making semi-stiff col- 
lars from laminated fabrics with inter- 
linings of cellulose acetate in admix- 
tures of non-thermoplastic mater- 
ials—the ‘“‘whiteness” of the collar is 
permanent, and thus no subsequent 
blueing is necessary. . . . Latest vic- 
tim of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s drive against “misnaming” 
plastics is A. Stein & Company which 
has been selling “Paris” garters, belts 
and suspenders under a “Glas-Tex”’ 
label—the FTC still’ seems to think — 
that the public believes that these 
products actually contain glass. 


Beverage Banter 


Development of a coordinated pub- 
lic relations program for the entire 
liquor industry is indicated by the 
appointment of Glenn Griswold as 
public relations director for the Con- 
ference of Alcoholic Beverage Indus- 
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The Grasshopper 
and the Jeep 


* 


IN THE AIR - ON THE GROUND 
DEPENDABLE ‘‘RED SEAL’? POWER 


In the air—on the ground —a quick 
take-off and it’s again in the air. Here, 
there — everywhere. Small wonder this 
fleet of fast darting winged messengers 
forliaison and reconnaissance is so aptly 


called the “Grasshopper Squadron.” 


Its teammate, the alert scout car whiz- 
zing across fields ~ jumping ditches and 
overcoming other obstacles with amazing 


dexterity and speed is affectionately 
called the “Jeep.” 


A great combination for maneuvering 
and quick contacts. A flash combination 
for the fast transmission of information, 
strategy and commands. A most depend- 
able combination as both “Grass- 
hoppers” and “Jeeps” are powered by 
famous Continental Red Seal Engines. 


Continental 
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tries—this group includes the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, the Wine In- 
stitute, the American Hotel Associa- 
tion and others. . . . Distillers Corpo- 
ration-Seagrams, Ltd., will next fea- 
ture its “5-Crown” blended whisky 
in a new Host bottle—the restyled 
package is expected to popularize this 
brand. . When Crowell-Collier 
Publishing announced that 
Woman's Home Companion would 
begin accepting beer advertising last 
fall no brewer rushed forward to take 
advantage of the opportunity— 
the March issue of the magazine, 
however, carries an advertisement of 
Pabst Brewing, the first “ad” of an 
individual brewer in the history of 
the publication. . . . The spring theme 
of the Schlitz Brewing campaign will 
feature an unusual taste appeal—i.e., 
the claim is made that the delicate 
flavor has captured “Just the Kiss of 
the Hops.” 


Odds & Ends 


A War Sales Division has been es- 
tablished by Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
for the purpose of obtaining Army 
and Navy contracts and _ sub-con- 
tracts—35 of the company’s salesmen 
will staff the department and at their 
organization meeting they adopted 
the slogan “Keep “Em Weaving.” 
... Pure Oil is publishing “An Open 
Letter to Tire Thieves” in announc- 
ing its new plan to prevent tire thefts 
—the idea involves a “Tire Identifi- 
cation Card” which would aid the 
motorist in recovering stolen casings. 
... Jumping the gun on tin foil regu- 
lations, Hershey Chocolate has intro- 
duced a waxed glassine wrapper, the 
protruding ends of which are finished 
with a silver-like printing ink—thus 
the company has been able to retain 
the familiar appearance of the bar, 
and the metal is saved for defense. 
. .. A new type of dry sticker, hav- 
ing a special adhesive surface which 
is resistant to moisture, heat and cold. 
is being introduced by Avery Ad- 
hesives—it will be marketed under 
the tradename of “Kum-Kleen,” be- 
cause it can be peeled off easily from 
glass, metal or plastics without leav- 
ing a mark. ... A new trend in Pull- 
man car names is indicated by the de- 
cision of the company to commemo- 
rate the activities of the armed forces 
—the first car will be christened 
“Wake Island” in tribute to the gal- 
lant defense of that island by a small 
detachment of Marines. 


he rally which had been in prog- 

ress showed signs of petering out 
around mid-week, although a few 
speculative rails continued active and 
strong. The low priced Seaboard Air 
Line issues were especially promin- 
ent. Canadian obligations were strong 
and a few specialties — including 
United Cigar-Whelan 5s — reached 
new highs. 


UNITED GAS FINANCING 


Many proposed refunding plans in 
the utility field and elsewhere have 
been indefinitely postponed or aban- 


doned because of adverse market con- ~ 


ditions. In the case of the long de- 
layed United Gas refinancing, inabil- 
ity to obtain SEC approval was the 
main factor. As a result of SEC dif- 
ficulties and changed market condi- 
tions, the fourteen insurance com- 
panies which had agreed to buy the 
new United Gas bonds in a private 
transaction have declined to consent 
to a further extension of the time lim- 
it on the transaction, which expired 
February 16. Assuming that an 
amended refinancing plan meets the 
approval of the Commission, the com- 
pany will try to make other arrange- 
ments, either for a private sale of re- 
funding bonds or a public offering. 
However, the chances are that little 
progress will be made, either because 
of the SEC’s attitude or unpropitious 
market conditions. 

These developments are disappoint- 
ing to holders of securities of Electric 
Power & Light, the parent company. 
But Electric P. & L. debenture 5s are 
well protected by asset values and 
earnings on the present set-up, and 
retention of holdings is advised. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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B. & O. TAX STATUS 5 


Holders of Baltimore & Ohio bonds 
affected by the readjustment plan of 
1938 will need the aid of an expert 
accountant to make a correct income 
tax report of interest payments re- 
ceived in 1941 and 1942. In the first 
place, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has ruled that modification of the 
status of these bonds creates taxable 
gains or deductible losses, depending 
upon the purchase price, since the re- 
adjustment gives them the technical 
status of new securities. More re- 
cently it has been announced that “the 
receipt of contingent interest accrued 
(to the extent that it was accrued 
when the bonds were acquired either 
at the time of modification or subse- 
quent thereto) constituted a partial re- 
turn of the investment and was not a 
collection of interest within the mean- 
ing of taxable income.” 

Although there are obvious tax ad- 
vantages in this ruling, the interpre- 
tation will be difficult for the average 


pr. pfd. 


ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Among the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 

change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Underwriters Date Due 


Transamerica Corp. and 
dealers soliciting the ex- 


Laclede Gas Light Co......... $10 million 5s, 1945.............. Mar. 3 
Louisville Transmission Corp. .$3,850,000 x/67 ........0ceccceees Competitive bidding ...... Mar. 9 
Monsanto Chemical Co.........35,000 shs. $4 no par cum. pfd. Smith, Barney & Co....... Mar. 4 
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80 
Issues: Offering 
; : Axton Fisher Tobacco..........149,954 shs. $25 par, 5% cum. 
FESE 
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investor, complicating the computa- 
tion of interest for current and future 
returns. It. will be noted that only 
the interest accrued up to the time of 
acquisition of the bonds (constructive 
“acquisition” through receipt of modi- 
fied securities under the plan or sub- 
sequent purchase) is exempt because 
it is considered to be a return of prin- 
cipal. Interest accrued after that date 
is counted as taxable income. This 
means that contingent interest pay- 
ments received in a lump sum must 
be divided into two parts, one regard- 
ed as partial return of investment and 
the other as interest. 

Where the bonds were purchased 
subsequent to modification, this 
should not prove too difficult. But in 
cases where the bonds were previous- 
ly purchased and held through the 
time when the readjustment plan was 
put into effect, what date controls— 
the effective date of the plan or the 
time of receipt of the stamped (mod- 
ified) bonds? This is important not 
only because of the interest computa- 
tion, but also in view of the fact that 
the market price on the controlling 
date determines the amount of the 
capital gain or loss for income tax 
purposes. 

Litigants who attempted to upset 
the readjustment plan were denied a 
review of lower court decisions by the 
Supreme Court on January 29, 1940. 
The company executed supplemental 
indentures and other instruments af- 
fected by the plan immediately there- 
after. Consequently, this date might 
be considered as determining. How- 
ever, the matter was not finally set- 
tled until the Supreme Court denied 
a petition for review on March 25, 
1940. Bondholders who obtained 
stamped bonds on a date later than 
January 29 would appear to be justi- 
fied in using the time of actual receipt 
as the basis for computations. 


NATIONAL P. & L. 5s 


Directors of National Power & 
Light have voted to call for redemp- 
tion on March 23 all of. the outstand- 
ing 5 per cent debenture bonds, bring- 
ing close to completion the program 
for retiring parent company funded 
debt. After payment of these bonds, 
the sole remaining debt will consist of 
$370,500 assumed obligations of the 
Lancaster County Railway & Light 
Company. These developments are 
indicative of the fundamentally sound 
position of debenture obligations of 
well managed public utility holding 
companies. 
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which will permit us to say, “That’s 
that.” Only under the ensuing stabil- 
ity can money pressure have its full 
effect upon the market. 

2. Suppression of buying of dur- 
able consumers’ goods. There is little 
doubt about this requirement taking 
place. It is doing so now. 

3. Restriction, as to amount and 
price, of consumers’ goods 1s general. 
It seems clear that we are inexorably 
headed for this condition—and prob- 
ably this year. 

4. Stability in the rate at which 
national income is deflected to non- 
security-buying groups. This means, 
roughly, some sort of restraint in the 
field of union wages and farm prices, 
comparable to taxation, restraints and 
sacrifices by other groups. 

The foregoing factors, unlike the 
two listed below, are largely matters 
of judgment and interpretation, but 
they are clear and simple proposi- 
tions. Common sense and attention to 
currents news are sufficient. 

5. A reduced working-capital 
“tightness.” Self-liquidation of in- 
ventories, more effective financing of 
war-goods-in-process, will contribute 
to the meeting of this requirement. 
Precise published data, properly in- 
terpreted, will afford our “harbinger” 
of this factor. Commercial loan fig- 
ures, inventory figures, bank deposits 
and related data will repay following 
carefully. 

6. A reversal in the hoarding 
movement. This double-acting factor 
clearly shows itself in published fig- 
ures of “money in circulation,” pro- 
vided due allowance is made for the 
reasonable need for pocket money in 
the light of business activity and price 
levels. 

Without doubt, the market is full 
of values by all ordinary standards— 
values represented by securities which 
are underpriced in the light of what 
they offer in the shape of asset-own- 
ership and return. Moreover, in- 
dividual securities, or even groups of 
them, have from time to time “struck 
off on their own” for more under- 
standable values. But it would ap- 
pear that for the market as a whole 
to turn basically upward, conditions 
such as those we have discussed are 
necessary. 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


— REDDING — 
THIS ISA FIND 
FOR THE RIGHT PARTY 

New colonial-type ten-room home beautifully de- 
signed and built with finest materials and equip- 
ment. In hemlock grove overlooking brook. 
Large sunporch with view. Three baths, panelled 
library, recreation room, maid’s quarters, two-car 
garage. Over six acres of wood and rich meadow- 
land. More acreage if desired. Restricted neigh- 
borhood. Excellent swimming and fishing avail- 
able on private adjoining property. In New York 
commuting zone. $18,000 with easy terms. Write 
Box 935, FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West 
Street, New York City. 


FLORIDA 


FOR INVESTMENT or Winter all-year home 
or development; perfect location; highest eleva- 
tion; schools, churches, stores; close to center; 
charming Southern home; conveniences, inclosed 
porches; shade and fruit trees; convenient lake, 
ocean, fishing, bathing; family ownership 30 
years; six to seven acres; double garage. 

BOX 990, FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 West Street, New York City 


PALM BEACH APARTMENTS 
1 to 5 rooms, completely furnished, linens. Rea- 
sonable rental. Plans and information: 
WILBETH REALTY CO. 
604 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: BRyant 9-2451 


MODERN 10-room house, furnished; Traver- 
tine construction; spacious grounds with tropical 
setting; near Gulf of Mexico; good fishing; 
worth $30,000, will take $22,500. 
. F. MASON, M.D. 
BRADENTON, FLA. 


ACREAGE FOR SALE 
NINETY acres, high land, South Lake Weir. 


Price reasonable. 
P. O. BOX 1884 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Country Estate—235 acres, 60 head dairy, rich 
machine worked fields. Two trout brooks. 


$25,000. 
HOWARD BIDWELL 
SO. BARRE, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


A FIND! 
MINIATURE ESTATE located in one of Long 
Island’s best sections, only five blocks from sta- 
tion, two blocks from _ school. Seven-room 
Colonial house; large living room, stone fire- 
place; beautiful basement recreation room. New 
oil burner; venetian blinds, screens, storm sash 
and doors. Attached garage (overhead door); 
bluestone driveway. Grounds 75x150, luxuriously 
landscaped; profusion of flowers, two decorative 
pools. Badminton court. Recent complete re- 
decoration. Sacrifice for only $9,500, of which 
$5,000 may be on mortgage. Inquire: 
BOX 140, FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


260-ACRE FARM for sale, 70 miles from New 
York; 10-room house with bath, 2 garages, horse 
barn, tool house, 2-story barn with tie-up for 30 


cows. 
WILLIAM DYKEMAN 
PAWLING, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 
FOR SALE BY OWNER 
Self-supporting farm, Eastern Virginia; new 


modern dwelling, every city convenience; ser- 
vants’ quarters, tenant houses, good outbuild- 
ings; one mile salt water frontage; shown only 
by appointment. Do not answer unless you have 
$45,000 available, cash transaction. No curiosity 
seekers. 

BOX 200, FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 West Street, New York City 


LOOKING FOR A SAFE INVESTMENT? 
Why not consider the purchase of a Virginia 
Farm or Estate? Over 200 Growing Days per 
year. Excellent soil, lovely scenery, healthy 
climate, extremely low taxes, etc. We gladly 
cooperate in obtaining reliable tenants or super- 
intendents. Hundreds of excellent values in farms, 
orchards, estate and camps, etc. Your corres- 
pondence is invited. Just tell us your require- 


ments. 
JOHN REID 
BENNETT REALTY CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! FINANCIAL WORLD’S REVISED 


BOOK STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


The Indispensable Reference Book For Thousands 


(Reprinting all Financial World Stock Factographs from May 29, 1940 to February 18, 1942) 


$3.85 


(With Complete Index) 


What a "Regular" Stock Factograph Shows: 


It is a boiled-down corpora- Go, 
tion analysis, which tells you 
all the following vital facts: 
Date of Incor lon (State) Funded debt. ......None 
*Calladle 
Also makes a w ine of cotton apparel including robes, 
hletic jacket women’ 
Preferred (eall prices, ete.) 
ment 
ie 
important Products or Services Working ‘ratio: 37-1. Book 
Trade Names and Brands go Soe 1940), $20.80 per share. 
idend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
common div vider mis each year since 1927 except 
1931 
Financial ay ~) Outlook: Chief factors in tio ile trend 
et Working the te vel of industria rial activ ris, Profit margins wil 
Working Capital Radio reflect fluctuating cotton goods prices. While war lasts, Gov- 
Book Value of Common Prete 
Outlook of Company RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF common 
8-Year Dividend Payments (com.) $z on tis 
Tisker Abbreviations : 


Brings You More Vital Investment Information 


Than 4 Ordinary Financial Books 


HIS indexed Book of Stock Factographs is the first a Stock"; (4) “Industrial Classification of all N. Y. Stock 


revision since October 20, 1941, and it includes re- Exchange Listings"; (5) “20 Questions to be Answered 
prints of all the Stock Factographs that have appeared Before Buying a Stock.” 


in FINANCIAL WORLD during the 20 months ending 
February 18, 1942. So the new volume contains a total 


FACTOGRAPHS tell you, in a few minutes, the essential 


of 1075 regular Factographs and 550 regular Factographs information needed evaluate business, 
of Gas chee its management, its financial position, its working capital 
graphs of 277 Curb Preferred Stocks and 164 Over-the- ratio, its 8-year record of earnings, dividends and price- 


Counter. 


range, its prospects for the future, and nearly a score of 


EXTRA Investment Aids Included: (1) "10-Year Dividend other useful items. 280 big pages, paper covers, $3.85. 
Honor Roll'"'"—234 Common stocks with unbroken dividend (Subscription $7.50 for four consecutive Factograph 
record 1932 to 1941; (2) Calendar of Release Dates of Books, saving $7.90.) Order this week and get your copy 
1941 Annual Earnings Reports; (3) "Deciding the Value of right off the press.. 


{ FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 1 
| © For $3.85 enclosed (Check or Money Order) please send postpaid a copy of ADDRESS i 
of 2,066 ‘‘Stock Factographs’’ from May 29, 1940 to 18, 1942. 
i Factograph Books, starting with the March, 1942 edition. New York City buyers add 4 cents for City Sales Tax I 
j Add 50c for “‘t2-Year Price Range” or “10-Year Record of Earnings and Dividends” of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00 each. 
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we the war news growing pro- 
gressively worse during the past 


two weeks, the action of our equity 
markets may be considered rather en- 
couraging. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average has fallen through its 
December low at 106.34, but the rail- 
road average has actually advanced 
slightly. The most striking detail, 
however, is the fact that trading vol- 
ume has consistently remained below 
500,000 shares a day. It would be 
difficult to conceive of a clearer indi- 
cation that the market is practically 
sold out. 

Violation of the last low by the in- 
dustrials does not carry any particu- 
lar meaning inasmuch as the rails are 
still above their previous support 
point. The principal matter needing in- 
terpretation is the question of wheth- 
er or not the decline in the rails 
from February 5 to 11 constitutes an 
adequate test of their December low. 
This move retraced slightly more than 
38 per cent of the preceding advance, 
and thus appears to meet normal re- 
quirements in this respect. However, 
a decline of somewhat longer dura- 
tion would have carried greater au- 
thority. 

Tentatively, at least, the dip in the 
rails may be viewed as an adequate 
test, subject to the possibility that the 
decline might be extended somewhat 
below the 27.19 level established Feb- 


ruary 11 and still fail to go as far as 
the December low of 24.25. Should 
this occur, there could be no question 
that the groundwork had been laid for 


a new secondary advance. So long 


_ as the 24.25 level stands, a rally above 


114.22 in the industrials and 29.01 in 
the rails may be viewed as indicating 
a change in the intermediate trend. 

With what will undoubtedly turn 
out to be a record-breaking tax bill 
due to come up for consideration be- 
fore Congress in the near future, and 
in the absence of any notable military 
successes by the Allied Nations, there 
are few major influences at work cap- 
able of bringing about a brisk and sus- 
tained rally in equity prices. Such a 
move must be postponed at least until 
the war news takes a much more fav- 
orable turn. But there is no appar- 
ent reason why a slow advance can- 
not take place from approximately 
present levels, and such a move could 
well carry stock quotations above the 
January-February highs. 

On the other hand, it may be that 
the current decline has not yet run its 
course. While it seems unlikely that 
it will be extended much further, an 
interval of several more weeks could 
well elapse before it is definitely re- 


versed. In the meantime, the impor-_ 


tant point to watch will be the ability 
of the rails to remain above their De- 
cember low.—Written February 25. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed, as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 
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DIVIDENDS 


UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 12, 1942. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
E. L bu Pont pe Nemours 


& COmMPANy 


WILMINGTON, Detaware: February 16, 1942 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.1234 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1942; also $1.25 a share, as the first 
“Interim” dividend for 1942, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable March 14, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on February 24, 1942. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


February 24, 1942 
Alhed Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 84 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 20, 1942, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1942. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
: The Directors have declared 
Exide 


from the Accumulated Sur- 

plus of the Company a divi- 
BATTERIES dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
per share on the Common 
Stock, payable March 31, 1942, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on 
March 10, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
H.C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Philadelphia, February 20, 1942. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
February 26, 1941. 
DIVIDEND NO. 135 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of. Fifty Cents ($0.50) 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable March 23, 1942, to holders of such 
shares of record at the close of business at 3 o'clock 

P.M., on March 10, 1942. 
JAS. DICKSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 
Common Dividend No. 76 
The Board of Directors of Plymouth Oil Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable March 31, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 
10, 1942. 
Transfer books will not close. 
W. E. HUSTON, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has 
been declared on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 16, 1942. 
The stock transfer books of the company will 
not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 
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Detroit Edison Company 


Pond Creek Pocahontas Company 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 openings and Price Range (DTE) 
incorporated: 1903, New York. Office: 2000 80 
Second Avenue, Detroit. Annual meeting: [60 
Third Tuesday in March, at New York. [| 40 wine dren 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 99 


14,921. 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$140,630,000 | ° 
.*Capital stock ($20 par)...... 6,361,300 shs 


BARNES PER SHARE $2 
»ZNorth American Company owns 12% of — 
the capital stock; American Light and ac- 

tion owns 29 per cent. 1924 “35 ‘36 37 ‘40 1941 


Business: Supplies the major part of the commercial and 
residential electric light and power in Detroit and vicinity 
serving a population of about 2.6 million. Revenues: elec- 
tricity, 96.9%; heating, about 2.5%; gas, etc., 0.6%. 

Management: Conservative; especially successful in main- 
taining good public relations. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $8.9 million; cash, $6.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $24.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1909. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Increasing war production activity of the Detroit 
area points to well sustained revenues. Higher taxes, however. 
will tend to prevent earnings from showing much improvement 
over recent levels. 

Comment: Shares represent a larger “indirect” participation 
in the defense program than most other equities in the public 
utility group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


12 months ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
9 $1.09 $1.16 $1.10 $1.09 $0.80 16 


%—1 
ES 1.07 1.06 1.21 1.52 1.00 26 —13 
1.65 1.71 1.75 1.68 1.20 
a 67 1.70 1.71 1.56 1.20 29%—1T% 
31 1.17 1.07 1.23 1.20 23 —15 
Sa 1.44 1.51 1.57 1.52 1.20 254%%—20%2 
ee ee 1.59 1.67 1.62 1.69 1.20 25 —195% 
1.73 180 1.94 1.96 1.40 23% —165 


*Adjusted to five-for-one split-up April, 1941. 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 seaming and Price Range (PND) 


Incorporated: 1923, Maine. General office: 40 
75 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 30 


Home office: Bartley, West Virginia. Annual 20 PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Second Wednesday in April at 10 


( ember > $ 3 
Capitalization: Funded. debt.......... *Non $2 
Capital stock (no par)........... 169,742 4 i 


*Long term subsidiary obligation, $43,490. 1924 ‘36 37 °39 *40 1941 


Business: Produces bituminous coal from 13,000 acres 
located in the Pocahontas field, McDowell County, W. Va. 
Operates three fully developed mines with combined capacity 
exceeding 260,000 tons per month, Reserves estimated at 36.7 
million tons at end of 1936. Also leases property with reserves 
of 14 million tons. Product is marketed in the Eastern states 
through Island Creek Coal Sales Co. 

Management: Has succeeded in maintaining profitable oper- 
ations in every year of company’s existence except 1924. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $1.1 million; cash, $529,727, Working capital ratio: 
2.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock $24.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends initiated 1935, paid through 
1937; omitted 1938; resumed 1939. 

Outlook: High grade of product, low costs and increasing 
output place company in a better-than-average position for its 
group. 

Comment: Stock is of much higher grade than most coal 
equities, but shares the sizeable risks common to its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND gue RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


$1.00 $0.57 $1.06 $3.26 None 726%—10 
1935...... 74 0.18 0.53 0.92 2.37 $2.00 127. —18 
1936...... 0.62 DO0.08 0.13 0.68 1.40 2.00 267%—20 
Se 0.24 D0.06 0.25 0.55 0.98 2.00 22%— §$ 
1938...... 0.20 DO0.45 0.07 0.28 0.10 None li —8 
1939...... D0.03 D0.11 0.46 0.85 1.17 1,25 17 — 6% 
1940...... 0.56 0.39 0.69 0.70 2.34 1.75 20%—12% 
1941,..... 0.59 0.16 0.79 1.07 2.61 1.75 —16 


; “Earnings adjusted to present capitalization. Boston Stock Exchange. 


Adolf Gobel, Incorporated 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 
Incorporated: 1926, New York, to acquire 


Earnings and Price Range (GGO) 
the meat packing business of Adolf Gobel 
established in 1891 


8 
» 16 
. Office: 34 Rock Street, | 4 | a 
Brooklyn, New York. Annual meeting: 2 
Third Wednesday in January. Number of | 9 


stockholders: (December 31, 1941): 2,750. 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$1,086,000 Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 0 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 430,989 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1934 “35 °36 37 ‘39 “40 1941 


*Not including $30,000 mortgages payable. 


Business: Manufactures a wide variety of fresh and smoked 
meats, including dressed pork products, hams, bacon, lard, 
frankfurters, bologna, corned beef, etc. Also deals in butter, 
eggs, poultry, fish and cheese. Products are sold at wholesale 
and to delicatessen stores. Owns plant in New York City, 
adjoining the stockyards of New York Stockyards Company; 
also has plants in Brooklyn and Pennsylvania. 


Management: New management has made some progress, 
but is confronted with reorganization problems. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital October 26, 1940, 
$434,743; cash, $183,017. Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $3.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Stock has never paid a dividend. 

Outlook: Metropolitan plant location and relatively limited 
scope of operations will continue to be reflected in higher- 
than-average costs. Sales should increase during the war 
period, but profit margins are unlikely to show significant 
improvement. 

Comment: Doubtful value of stockholders’ equity will be 
recognized in the pending reorganization. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended ‘ 
about Oct. 31: 1934 1935 193 pei 1938 1939 1940 1941 


6 
Deficit per share.. .D$1.14 D$0.41 *“D$0.20 0.91 D$0.59 D$0.30 D$0.52 D$0.16 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Range: a% % 
‘ 7% 6 3% 3% 4% 2 


*Had full interest been charged against income instead of reorgani 
deficit would have been 31 cents per share. een aaa, 


Western Auto Supply Company (Mo.) 


and Price Range (WST) 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 49 bee on 
Incorporated: 1914, Missouri. Office: 2107 | 30 

Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. An- 20 
nual meeting: First Tuesday in March. 10 


approximately 2,1 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... $6,000,000 $4 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 751.368 shs $2 


1934 35 '36 37 °38 ‘40 1941 


Business: Operates a chain of some 263 retail stores in more 
than 121 cities throughout most of the states east of the Rocky 
Mountains; in addition to automotive accessories, handles oils 
and greases, radios, toys, sporting goods, electrical equipment, 
and hardware. More than 1,728 wholesale accounts are oper- 
ated under the company’s “Associate Store Plan,” 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $21.8 million; cash, $5.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $23.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates in each year 
since 1928. Present indicated rate, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Since a wide number of the products merchandised 
come under priority rulings, sales prospects for the duration 
are uncertain. Over the long term, expansion of the “associate 
store” plan and wide product diversification should help to 
maintain volume. 

Comment: Despite the relatively satisfactory operating and 
dividend record in recent years, the shares are placed among 
the more speculative in the merchandising group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND vee RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
=. 31 30 1 Year’s Total Price Range 


$2. $1. 17%4— 6 
1935 + t 1.4 1.00 20%—115% 
$0.97 $1.10 2.75 2.08%  255:—12% 
|. Ie $0.30 $1.06 1.23 1.09 3.29 1.2 30%—14% 
D0.34 0.62 1.19 1.31 2.7 1.15 26%—12% 
1939.. ... 0.35 1,12 1,32 1.39 4.22 1.86 365%—20% 
9.13 0.9 1.02 1,52 3.65 2.00 40%—21 
1941...... 0.85 1,31 1.22 1,38 4.26 2.00 297%—18% 


“Based on capitalization outstanding after recapitalization effected in March, 1937. 
tNot available. tAfter surtax: quarterly earnings are before this tax. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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INFLATION GROUP 


Concluded from page 6 
ity of the price level for that metal. 
Still other producers of lead and zinc 
are marginal enterprises with such 
poor records and prospects that their 
equity issues offer little attraction to 
investors. 

Of the companies which can be 
classified as primarily lead and/or 
zinc producers, Eagle-Picher Lead, 
New Jersey Zinc and St. Joseph Lead 
are those currently oftering the most 
promise from a_ semi - investment 
standpoint. All three are dominant 
factors in the mining field and possess 
large ore reserves, qualifying their 
shares as effective hedges against in- 
flation. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by developments of recent 
months, which indicate that the Gov- 
ernment would probably permit fur- 
ther increases in metal prices if it be- 
came necessary to pursue such a pol- 
icy in order to maintain supplies at 
the high levels required in wartime. 


DIGESTS: 


Eagle-Picher Lead, despite the com- 
pany’s name, derives a much smaller 
proportion of its earnings from lead 
than from zinc. The company ranked 
as the largest domestic producer of the 
latter metal in 1939 and 1940, thanks 
to its acquisition of Commerce Mining 
& Royaity late in 1938. Costs are low 
and recent earnings have been very 
satisfactory; the 1940 profit was the 
largest since 1926 and it is believed 
that further improvement was shown 
last year. 

St. Joseph Lead is the leading pro- 
ducer of lead and in 1940 was the 
fourth largest miner of zinc, being 
barely nosed out of third place by 
Federal Mining & Smelting. The 
company’s low operating costs are re- 
flected in an unusually good dividend 
record ; payments made in every year 
since 1884, except 1906 and 1933. 

New Jersey Zinc ranks second 
among domestic zinc producers and 
also has an exceptional record ; oper- 
ations have been consistently profit- 
able for many years and dividends 
have been uninterrupted since before 
the turn of the century. The 1940 
profit was the largest since 1919, and 
the 1941 report, when it is issued, 
should disclose a further gain. 
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This is an all-out war. 
Every national resource 
must be employed to the 
utmost in prosecuting it 
to victory. We must 
produce planes, ships, 
tanks and guns—use all 
available man power in 
the field and at home— 
wherever it can be di- 


rected towards the at- 
tainment of our objective. 


Adjust Your 
Investments Now 
to Industry's 
War Pattern 


This has forced a complete dislocation of industry. The productive 
capacity of practically every industry has been switched abruptly to 
turning out war materiel. Normal income sources have been curtailed 
or eliminated, and until the conversion process makes further progress 
it will be difficult to determine the extent to which profits from war 
business may make up for the loss of profits from peacetime output. 


It is clear, though, that the investment picture has been altered almost 
in toto from what it was prior to Pearl Harbor. You may have been 
entirely justified in holding to certain securities up to that time — but 
you are no longer justified in holding any issue now until you have 
completely re-surveyed the individual position of every corporation 
represented in your portfolio. More than this, the situation calls for 
a program keyed to the new prospect, and one sufficiently flexible to 
permit of ready adjustment as the outlook unfolds. 


Immediate Action Is Called For 


The tempo of the industrial and investment readjustment is quickening and the 
work of reorganizing your investment structure must be started promptly if you 
are to protect your own capital and fortify your income against the rising cost of 
living and the tremendous increase in your tax bills. 


You need professional assistance in this work. You cannot hope to give adequate 
time to your major business interests and also keep abreast of every economic and 
military development affecting your particular investments. 


You can get this professional help as easily as other practical investors do—by 
registering your portfolio for continuing supervision by our Staff. As our client 
you will be told exactly what to do—what program to follow—when and what to 
buy or sell and why. In short you will be guided in making a success of investing. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings —in confidence — and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


“SSS CLIP AND MAIL 


| FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified 
supervisory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the Booklet to— 
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The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (CMP) 


Incorporated: 1893, Ohio, as Champion 60 PRICE RANGE | 
Coated Paper Company; name changed to 45 | 
present title in 1935. a 601-619 North 
B Street, Hamilton, O. 


Annual meeting: 


Second Tuesday in October. Number of 
stockholders (January 5, 1941): Preferred, 
2,550; common, 1,585. 
debt... .$10,602,441 DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Common stock (no par)......... 550,700 shs 


“Callable at $110 a share. 


Busigess: A leading manufacturer of paper for printing and 
commercial use other than newsprint. Products include 
coated and uncoated book papers, postcard boards, specialty 
boards, and high-grade kraft and manila papers. Pulp re- 
quirements are manufactured in own plants. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, April 27, 1941, 
$7.8 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital ratio: 3.3- 
to-1. Book value of common, $31.02 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance 
in 1935. Common dividends every year since 1916. 

Outlook: Cyclical influences will continue as the chief 
influence in operations subject to special war factors. 

Comment: Preferred is of good quality. Common represents 
a better-than-average situation in the paper group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF COMMON: 
sca 
Year’s ————Calendar Year———, 


=. Earns. : 1st Qu. Qu. 4th Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.46 $0.51 $0.66 $0.73 $2.34 §2.25 63%—25% 
1. 0.17 D0.22 1.98 0.25 33%—18 
D0.54 0.10 0.21 0.20 D0.03 0.10 30 

0.32 0.54 0.68 0.71 2.25 0.90 30%—17% 

1.20 0.43 0.97 0.76 3.36 1.00 224%—14% 


*Based on present capitalization. 1st quarter: 16 weeks ended about August 16; 
2nd quarter 12 weeks about November 8; 3d quarter about January 30th; 4th quarter 
about April 24. Not available. {After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this 
tax. §Including special. {Includes proceeds of life insurance policies (net) equal 
to 73 cents per common share. 


| Earnings and Price Range (UVP)PId] 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 
neorporated: 1925, Delaware. Business 160 omOn RANGE 
originally established 1909. Office: RCA 120) —i"} 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 80 
City. - Annual meeting: March 15, at Wil- 40 
mington, Delaware. Number of stockholders: 0 ——8 3 
First preferred, 430; common, E 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 1 
tFirst preferred stock 8% 0 
cum, ($100 par)............. - 9,229 shs ICIT PER SHARE 
+tSecond preferred stock 1934 ‘36 37 "39 "40 1941 


tCommon ($1 “par)........250,000 shs 


“Has bank loans outstanding of $3,134,000. {Callable at $110 per snare. {As of 
November 2, 1940, Universal Corp. (parent co.) owned 100% of 2nd preferred and 
92.37% of common. 


Business: Directly and through subsidiaries, produces and 
distributes motion pictures. A pioneer unit in the industry. 
Studio property consists of 230 acres in Hollywood, Cal., 
known as “Universal City.” Operates no theatres. 

Management: Present group has shown some progress. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 1, 
1941, $10.5 million; cash, $2.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.9-to-1. Book value of first preferred stock $88.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on first preferred 
1932-1940; resumed July 1941. Second preferred in arrears 
since 1927. Arrears on January 2, 1942: $68 and $98.58 per 
share on first and second preferreds respectively. Nothing 
on common. 

Outlook: Pending the return of normal peacetime condi- 
tions, the formerly important foreign revenues will continue 
curtailed. But good domestic prospects plus the improved 
competitive position suggest satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: Despite recent improvement, all stocks are dis- 
tinctly speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE or FIRST T, PREFERRED: 


Years to Oct. 31: 1935 1936 937 939 

Earned a share...... D$37.91 D$111.31 Ds60. 74 D$33.09 $64.56 $144; 90 $262.88 .... 

Years to Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None $4.00 $$2.00 
Price Range: 

woos 73 115 108 83 78 128 162 1159 

29 50 29 27% 45% 59 133 150 


*Calendar year. To February 25, 1942. ¢Paid January 2, 1942. 


Manati Sugar Company 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 _Farnings and Price Range (MNU) 


incorporated: 1912, New York. Office: 106 
Wall Street, New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Wednesday in October. Num- 
ber of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.... $5,347,900 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 430,045 shs 


Note: Warrants are outstanding to pur- 
chase 175,253 additional shares of stock at 
— per share on or before November 5. 


PRICE RANGE 


$5 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$10) 


On 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Fiscal year ends Jun. 35 
1934 ‘36 37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 


Business: Grows sugar cane and manufactures raw sugar. 
Owns about 208,000 acres of land in Cuba, 18,000 acres of which 
are under cultivation. Also leases about 30,000 acres, a third 
of which is planted. Sugar factory can produce 600,000 bags 
of raw sugar in a grinding season (January-May). 

Management: Handicapped by conditions beyond its control. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $1.2 million; cash, $207,732. Working capital ratio: 
5.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $4.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments, 1916-21 and 1923-25; none since. 

Outlook: For the duration of the war profitable operations 

should be seen because of demand for full capacity at re- 
munerative prices. But this temporary improvement does 
not change company’s fundamental status, which has resulted 
in a highly erratic and largely unsatisfactory record. 

Comment: Capital stock is decidedly speculative and even 
in the event of improved earnings dividends are remote be- 
cause of need to build up working capital. 

“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1939 1948 1941 


+Earned per share D$12.31 D$7.28 D$5.59 D$5.23 $0. 22 D$0.t2 D$0.94 D$0.05 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Price Range: 
3% 2% 9 ik 2% 6% 45% 4% 
% 158 1% % 1 1% 1% 
*Based on 35,000 shares 7 preferred and 100,000 shares common h 1937; 


throug 
present capitalization thereafter. Fiscal years ended October 31, 1934-37, and eight 


months ended June 30, 1938. 
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Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 
Incorporated: 1926, Ontario, Canada, as 
Hiram Walker's, Ltd., 


~ Earnings and Price Range (HIR) 


name changed to 
present title following acquisition of Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Ltd., in 1927. Office: 15 
Walkervilie, Ontario. Annual __ meeting: 0 Fiscal year ends Aug. 31 
Second Friday in December. Number of EARNED PER SHAKE $9 
stockholders (February 14, 1941): Pre- $6 
ferred, 6,263; common, 7,129. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$15,000,000 0 


tPreference stock $1 (no par)...560,818 shs 
Common stock (mo par)........ 724,004 shs 


*Also has £1,412,000 of subsidiary guaranteed bonds. fCallable at $20 a share. 

Business: Through subsidiaries, manufactures whiskies, gins, 
cocktails and cordials, with the first by far the most im- 
portant from standpoint of revenues. In addition to Canadian 
plants, owns several in Scotland and one in U. S. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1941, $37.3 million; cash, $5.3 million; inventories, $34.8 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 3.1-to-1. Book value of common, 
$46.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preference payments. Initial com- 
mon dividend 1936. Present indicated rate, $4 annually. 

Outlook: Volume prospects are favorable over the inter- 
mediate term. But heavier Canadian and American war taxes 
may bring some moderation of recent earnings gains. 

Comment: Strong trade position and favorable earnings 
record place shares among the more conservative in the group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s Calendar Year —, 
Qu. ended: 30 :Feb.28 May 31 Aug. 31 


1934 ‘35 *36 37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 1941 


Total Dividends Price Range 


1934..... 22 1935..... $1.44 $1.21 $0.71 $4.58 None 35. —23 
1935..... 1.65 1936..... 1.52 1.85 1.55 6.57 $2.00 493% — 26% 
1936..... 2.46 1937..... 2.14 2.11 1.58 8.29 2.50 515%—82 
1937..... 2.95 - 1938..... 2.15 1.48 1.46 8.04 4.00 54. —30 
1938..... 2.32 1989..... 1.69 1.36 1,21 6.58 4.00 50%—30 
1939..... 2.08 1940..... 1.59 1.71 2.22 7.60 4.00 35%—18 
1940..... 2.01 1941..... 1.76 2.17 2.8 8.79 4.00 36 —25 
O41..... 2.04 1942..... 71.00 133%—32 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end mS each period. In Canadian funds. 


+Payable March 16, 1942. {Te February 25, 
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nternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation—which a short time 

ago changed its name from Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corporation—has 
called a special stockholders’ meeting 
for March 30 to vote on further 
changes in the company. Consent is 
sought not only to absorb the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Union Potash & 
Chemical, but also to recapitalize in 
such manner as would wipe out un- 
paid back dividends on the parent’s 
preferred stock of some $93.50 per 
share. 

Holders of each share of Interna- 
tional Minerals 7 per cent prior pref- 
erence would receive one share of new 
4 per cent cumulative preferred plus 
3%4 shares of common stock in ex- 
change for their old stock and its 
claim to unpaid accumulations. For 
each four shares of present common 
stock, the company would give one 
new share of $5 par common. 

Upon consummation of the merger 
and the recapitalization plan, Interna- 
tional Minerals would have outstand- 
ing 100,000 shares of 4 per cent pre- 
ferred and 473,981 shares of common 
stock, plus somewhat over $4 million 


of serial debentures (latter are pri- - 


vately held.) 
x * 


Public offering of 30,000 shares 
of 44% per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, Series A (par value $100 per 
share) of Liquid Carbonic Corp. is 
being made by an underwriting group 
headed by Laird, Bissell & Meads and 
including Spencer Trask & Company 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. The stock is priced at 102%. 

The company intends to apply 
$700,000 of the proceeds in partial 
payment of a promissory note due in 
1948 in the principal amount of $1,- 
050,000. The balance is to be added 
to the general funds of the company 
for the acquisition of additional prop- 
erties should favorable opportunities 
arise to make additions to the present 
plants and equipment, or to provide 
funds for such other purposes as the 
management may from time to time 
determine. 

The stock will be redeemable for 
sinking fund at 10314; otherwise at 
107. 

Upon completion of the financing, 
the company’s capitalization will con- 
sist of $2.4 million of promissory 
_ notes maturing 1942-1948, 30,000 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to January 31 
Oklahoma Natural Gas............ $3.79 $3.86 
9 Months to January 31 

Thompson-Starrett ............... D0.32 D0.007 
1941 1940 

- 12 Months to December 31 
2.65 2.63 
American Woolen ..............0. 11.23 1.76 
American Writing Paper.......... 0.87 0.06 
Associates Investment ............ 4.66 5.60 
Boellancs D0.66 D0.74 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .......... 6.01 6.11 
Blumenthal (Sidney) ............ 3.08 2.69 
Bush Terminal Buildings......... p4.88 p3.49 
0.61 D0.31 
Centilivre Brewing .............. 0.28 0.10 
Chicago Mail Order.............. 1.17 0.92 
Commercial Solvents ............. 0.99 0.91 
Commonwealth Edison ........... 2.10 2.32 
Consolidated Laundries .......... 0.20 0.19 
Durham Hosiery Mills .......... 3.39 D1.31 
Eaton Manufacturing ............ 6.20 4.26 
El Paso Natural Gas............. 3.39 3.75 
Formica Insulation .............. 2.82 2.29 
General Outdoor Advertising...... 0.92 0.74 
General Steel Castings........... p5.84 pl.ll 
ccs 0.35 0.29 
Indianapolis Water ............ vs 1.15 1.31 
Interstate Bakeries .............. 0.01 D0.48 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur........... 0.20 0.77 
0.30 D0.02 
Lee (H. D.) Mercantile ......... 2.06 1.38 
1.05 1.17 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration ....... 0.09 0.04 
Mid-West Abrasive ............. 0.34 0.34 


EARNED PER SHARE 1941 1940 

12 Months to December 31 
New Jersey Power & Light....... p$35.82  p$33.32 
New York Air Brake............ 5.05 4.04 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. ......... b1.71 b1.76 
North American Oil Cons......... 0.62 0.67 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement ....... 0.69 D0.43 
Portland Gas & Coke............. p6.96 p3.78 
Powdrell & Alexander............ 1.02 0.43 
4.28 4.36 
Raybestos-Manhattan ............ 2.37 2.70 
Schmidt Brewing ................ D0.10 D0.07 
Siscoe Gold Mines................ 0.07 0.10 
Square D Company .............. 7.14 4.56 
Standard Cap & Geal..........0-. 0.96 0.42 
Texas Gulf Producing ........... 0.35 0.63 
0.86 1.24 
Twin City Rapid Transit........ 0.12 DO.45 
Walworth Company .............. 1.45 0.80 
Warren (S. 7.67 3.95 
Western Auto Supply ............ 4.26 3.88 
Western Union Telegraph ........ 7.05 3.46 
Youngstown Steel Door........... : 2.06 2.10 

9 Months to December 31 
Pitney Bowes Postage Meter..... 9.47 6.49 

6 Months to December 31 

12 Months to November 30 
2.17 1.94 

11 Months to November 30 


Wellman Engineering ............ 1.31 §1.25 
3 Months to November 30 


12 Months to October 31 

10 Months to October 31 

Ryan Aeronautical ............... 1.52 $0.82 
b—on class B stock. D—Deficit. p—on 


preferred. 
+—Before depletion. §—year ended December 31, 1940. 


shares of preferred stock and 728,100 
shares of no par common stock. 

During the past year, the company 
completed a number of orders for 
soda fountains to be used in Army 
camps, ships and military bases. Sub- 
contracting work on defense orders 
is now being performed as well. 


x2? 


The Monsanto Chemical Company 
has filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission a_ registration 
statement covering 35,000 shares of 
additional no par value $4 dividend 
preferred stock, Series C. The offer- 
ing is expected to be made through 
Smith, Barney & Company on or 
about March 4. Already oustanding 
are 75,000 shares of Series C pre- 
ferred. 

The proceeds from this sale may 
be used, among other things, for ex- 
penditures for capital additions, re- 
placements and improvements to 
plants, processes and facilities for the 
manufacture of new products and to 
meet iricreased demands for old prod- 
ucts and changes in processes and 
equipment. 

The last public financing by Mon- 
santo was last March, when 75,000 
shares of its no par value $4 cumula- 
tive preferred stock, Series C, were 
sold. 


RECORD FOR 
HOME INSURANCE 


he Home Insurance Company of 

New York in 1941 wrote the 
largest volume of net premiums in the 
history of the company, amounting to 
over $71 million as compared with 
$66 million for the previous year, an 
increase of 7% per cent. The com- 
pany issued more than 4.5 million sep- 
arate policy contracts and reported 
684,357 claims during 1941. 

Total admitted assets were $123.9 

million against $123.7 million during 
the previous year. The assets com- 
prise cash in banks and trust com- 
panies, $24 million ; bonds and stocks, 
$85 million; first mortgage loans, 
$365,492; real estate, $3.8 million; 
premiums uncollected, less than nine- 
ty days due, $8 million, reinsurance 
recoverable on paid losses, $1.5 mil- 
lion ; and other admitted assets, $218,- 
518. 
_ Dividends amounting to $4.8 mil- 
lon were paid to more than twenty- 
nine thousand stockholders during the 
year, or $1.60 per share. The com- 
pany has missed only one year in the 
paying of dividends since its founding 
in 1853. The exception was 1872, 
resulting from the Chicago conflagra- 
tion in the latter part of 1871. 
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Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 


General Tire & Rubber Company 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 50 Earnings and Price Range (BL!) 


incorporated: 1919, Delaware; business 40 


originally established 1891. Office: Harvey, | 30 — 
Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 20 
in February. stockholders 


Number of 10 
(September 23, 1941): Preferred, 145; com- 0 
mon, 1,849. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. 
($30 par) 11,508 shs 
Common stock ($5 par)......... 262,757 shs 1934 “35 °36 37 ‘38 °39 ‘40 1941 


*Callable at $35 per share. 

Business: A non-integrated producer of cold finished steel 
bars, with annual production capacity of 225,000 tons. Plants 
are located at Chicago and Buffalo. Principal customers are 
normally manufacturers of automobiles and accessories, farm 
and industrial machinery and electrical equipment. Raw mate- 
rials, consisting of hot-rolled bars, are purchased from other 
siecel companies. 

Management: Well regarded 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $2.3 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.3-to-1. Book value of common stock, $13.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in every year 
since 1921 except 1932 and 1938. 

Outlook: Subject to raw material scarcities and higher 
taxes, operations and earnings should remain at high levels 
for the duration. Subsequent prospects are less clearly de- 
fined. 

Comment: Stock is a typical capital goods issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
1935.... $$1.26 $0.36 $0.60 2.22 1.25 21%—19% 
1936... $0.67 0.87, 98 1.20 3.72 2.75 3734—22% 
1937 1.52 1.24 0.84 0.19 $3.67 2.75 41 —15 
1938 D0.17 D0.69 0.06 0.39 0.19 None 22%—11 
1939 0.50 0.44 0.51 1.04 2.49 1.75 243%— 9% 
1940 0.76 0.53 0.62 0.73 2.64 1.50 23%—13% 
1941 0.79 0.79 0.93 0.89 3.40 2.00 18%—13 


*Through 1938, based on about 174,000 common shares; 1939 figures adjusted for 
50% stock dividends paid December 15, 1939 {Not available. t¢Six months, §After 
surtax. 


Freeport Sulphur Company 


Earnings and Price Range (FT) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 
{ncorporated: 1913, Delaware. Office: 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 
meeting: Second Monday in April at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Number of stockholders 
(April 30, 1941): 8,194. 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... $3,000,000 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 796,380 shs 


1934 °35 37 °38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Second largest world producer of sulphur, mining 
approximately one-third total annual domestic requirements 
and around one-half aggregate exports. Owns large reserves 
in Texas and Louisiana; deposits are believed adequate for 25 
years. Owns 90% interest in Cuban-American Manganese with 
an annual capacity of over 130,000 tons high grade ore. 

Management: Able and experienecd. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $12.1 million; cash, $6.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.7-to-1. Book value of common, $23.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1915-19; 1927 to date. 
Present annual basis, $2 a share. 

Outlook: Stimulation of outlets for sulphur and manganese 
by the war assures large-scale operations by company and its 
subsidiary for the duration. Post-war prospects are better 
than average. 

Comment: Stock has cyclical characteristics but is also 
interesting from the viewpoint of speculative income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 Fy aa Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total —— Price Range 
d 5 


1934.... $0.72 $1.76 J 0%—21% 
1935.... *0.64 *1.14 1.78 1.00 305%—17% 
1936.... $0.57 0.65 — *1.21 2.43 1.00 355%—23% 
1937.... 0.66 0.90 $0.85 0.89 3.30 1.50 32%—18 

1938.... 0.52 0.54 0.50 0.32 1. 2.00 32 —19% 
1939. . 0.40 0.43 0.48 1.45 2.76 1.50 36 —18% 
1940.. 1.08 0.80 1.03 0.90 3.81 2.00 394%4,—24% 
1941... 0.88 1.20 0.89 0.98 3.95 2.00 41 —32 


*Six months. 


Earnings and Price Range (GTR 
Data revised to February 25, 1942 50 wr ah = ) 


Incorporated: 1915, as General Rubber 40 PRICE RANGE 
Manufacturing Co. Present title adopted 30 
915. Ohio. Office: Akron, Ohio. An- 20 
nual meeting: First Tuesday in February. 10 ut f'} 
referred, 796; common, 1,772. 4 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None $2 
*Preferred ‘‘A’’ stock (6% cum. 0 


Common stock at ($5 par)......526,647 shs 

*Callable at $105 a share. 

Business: One of the smaller manufacturers of tires, tubes, 
and other rubber products; most of tire output is for the 
replacement field. Distribution is through some 2,000 dealers 
and through filling stations of the Pure Oil Co. Tradenames 
include “General”, “Yale”, and “Streamline Jumbo”. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital November 
30, 1941, $9.5 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.6-to-1. Book value of common, $20.78 a share. 

Dividend Record: Partial preferred payments 1932 and 1933; 
arrears cleared 1937. Varying common dividends 1923-32, 
1937 to date; no stated basis. 

Outlook: Normally concentration on relatively stable re- 
placement market helps cushion alternate swings in tire 
demand. Earning power under war condition is favored by 
rising proportion of mechanical rubber goods business. Com- 
pany will continue to receive substantial government orders. 

Comment: Preferred has regained semi-investment rank. 
Common carries the risks inherent in tire equities. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


1934 35 ‘36 37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Six months ended: May 31 Nov. 30 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
BORE. $1.16 None 20 —10% 
1935.. D0.66 None 17%— 7 
1936. 7 2.53 None 2054—13%4 
1937. 1,24 $0.50 38%— 
1938. 1.97 0.50 27%— 9% 
1939. $1.96 $1.81 3.77 0.50 275%—155% 
1940.. 0.39 0.46 0.85 0.50 23%—10% 
1.77 0.27 2.04 1.00 144%— 6% 


*Giving effect to 5-for-1 split in July, 1936. Not available. 


Motor Products Corporation 


«comings and Price Range (MPS) 


Data revised to February 25, 1942 40 —} 
Incorporated: 1926, New York, as successor 30 PRICE RANGE 
to company of same name formed 1916. 20 
Office: 11801 Mack Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 10 
Annual meeting: First Friday in October. 0 %6 
Number of stockholders: Approximately GARNED 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None DEFICIT PER SHARE ie 
Capital stock (no par).......... 390,254 shs 


1934 ‘36 37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Normally a leading maker of mouldings, tubing, 
exhaust pipes, auto front door ventilators, hood hinges and 
other metal articles used as original equipment for automo- 
biles. Activities now are largely on armament work. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$3.9 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, $1 
million. Working capital ratio: 3.7-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $16.15 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid each year 1926-1932, 1935- 
1937 and 1940-1941. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Maintenance of volume operations will depend 
on receipt of sufficient military business to offset the drop 
in normal operations resulting from cessation of civilian auto- 
mobile production. Since narrower profit margins prevail 
on military business, earnings will probably continue re- 
stricted until a full volume of war operations is established. 

Comment: War developments and the normal trade position 
of the company dictate speculative rating for the shares. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


PriceRange 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends High Low 
1984.... $0.20 $0.32 $0.12 D$0.29 $0.35 None 22%— 75% 
. eas 0.7 1.02 0 0.93 2.76 $1.00 344%— 8% 
1936. 0.70 1.36 0.39 1.06 3.51 3.25 43%4—28 
1.80 1.92 0.81 0.96 5.49 5.00 38%—12% 
1988.... 0.10 0.12 DO0.85 D0.94 D1.58 None 22%—10% 
1940. 1.02 0.6 J 
1941 1.02 1.35 0.51 as 1.00 712 — 5% 


“Giving effect in each year to the 100% stock dividend February 1, 1936. To 
February 25, 1942. Note: Company’s fiscal year has been changed to end June 80. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Rate riod able Record Company able Record 
Allied Chemical & Dye..... $1.50 Mar. 20 a | Niles-Bement-Pond .......... Mar. 14 Mar. 5 
Amer. Bank Note Co......... 10c pr. Mar. 11 Mar. 10 Mar. 
Ss. eee 75e Q Apr. Mar. 11 Paraffine Companies .......... 50c Q Mar. 27 Mar. 10 
Amer. Colortype ............++ 1 - Mar.16 Mar. 6 Penick & Ford Ltd.......... 75c .. Mar.16 Mar. 3 
Amer. Export Lines.......... 50c .. Mar.12 Mar. 2 Penn Edison $5 pf......... $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Amer 4.0.4 Mar.14 Mar. 5 De $3.80 -70c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
American News Co. .......... 30c B-M Mar. 14 Mar. Penn. Glens Gand... ccccccsces 2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Amer, Shipbuilding ........... 1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco ...... 25¢ Q Mar.16 Mar. Penna. zr & Lt. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Art Metal Works............ lic Q Mar. 21 Mar. 14 Mr 2c ecaaecasiaces $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass..... 50c Apr. Mar. 13 Penna, Salt 2 .. Mar. 14 Feb. 27 
Budd Wheel .......cececseees 25¢ Mar. 13 Mar. 3 Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke...... $1 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 21 
Bullard Co. 50c Mar. 31 Mar. 2 Q Mar. 28 Mar. 7 
Calumet & Hecla............. “7 Q Mar. 13 Feb. 28 Phila. Co. $6 pref. ........ $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
Campbell, Wyant & C. F.....25c ... Mar. 23 Mar. 10 4 2) 2S $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 
Carpenter Steel .............- 50c .. Mar.11 Mar. 6 Pioneer Gold Mines.......... 10¢c Q Apr. 1 Feb. 28 
Cent. Ohio Steel Products....35c .. Mar. 2 Feb. 20 25c .. Mar. 25 Mar. 14 
Cheseborough Mfg...........-- 1 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 6 Plymouth 30c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Chic-Flexible Shaft............ $1 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 21 Potash Co. Of AM...cccccccee 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 4 
Chic. Rivet & Machine..... 12%c .. Mar. 14 Feb. 28 Powdrell & Alexander........ 15c .. Mar.16 Mar. 2 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms....$1.50 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 12 Pratt & LOM ..ccccccccee 5 —_ Mar. 14 
Cons. Edison of N. Y. $5 ‘pf-$1.25 Q May 1 Mar. 27 Q Mar. 16 Feb. 27 
Consumers Pwr. $5 pf...... $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 13 Quaker Gate cccccccce Q Mar. 25 Mar. 2 
an, $1 Q Apr. Mar. 13 Raybestos-Manhattan Mar. 16 Feb. 27 
5c .. Apr. 27 Apr. 15 Reliance Steel Corp. -» Mar.12 Mar. 
Steel $1.25 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 17 Remington Rand ............ Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
35e .. Mar. 16 Mar. 7 Revere Cop. & Brass 5%% 
De Jay 10c .. Mar. 16 Mar. 2 $1.31% Q May Apr. 10 
Distillers-Seagrams ........ Mar. 16 Feb. 28 25¢ Q Mar.16 Mar. 2 
$1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 15 Ryan Aeronautical Co......... Mar. 25 Mar. 5 
25c .. Mar.10 Mar. 2 Safety Car Heat. & Lt. Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Doehler Die Casting......... 50c .. Mar. 28 Mar. 16 San Jose Water Wks... Q Mar. 2 Feb. 20 
Oc .. Mar. 25 Mar. 14 Do 4%% pf. A....... Q Mar. 2 Feb. 20 
Duquesne Light 5% pf...... $1.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 16 Scranton Lace Co............. 25c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 12 
Elec. Storage Battery........ 50c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 Sharon 25¢ .. Mar. 26 Mar. 14 
Electrographic Corp........... Q Mar. Feb. 27 $1.25 Q Apr. Mar. 14 
25¢ .. Mar. 14 Mar. 6 Shattuck Co. CF. Q Mar. 23 Mar. 2 
Federal Motor Truck......... Oc .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Snider Packing ang ere c .. Mar.14 Mar. 4 
Ford Motor (Canada) A&B...25¢ Q Mar. 23 Mar. 2 37%c Q Mar. 26 Mar. 12 
“Gans $1 .. Mar.16 Mar. 6 Gil Q Mar. 16 Feb. 27 
Gatineau Power ............. Q Mar. 31 Mar. 2 Standard Oil Q Mar. 14 Mar. 
Gaylord Container ........ 12%c Q Mar.16 Mar. 2 Starreté Co... 50c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 18 
Gen. Theatres Equip. ........ 25c .. Mar.16 Mar. 9 Sunshine Mining ..........+- 25e Q Mar. 31 Feb. 28 
Gulf Sts. Util. $6 pf....... $1.50 Q Mar. 16 Feb. 27 4 10c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
$1.37% Q Mar. 16 Feb. 27 | _ Do Dt. 68% Q Apr. Mar. 16 
25c Q Mar. 20 Mar. 6 Technicolor. 25c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
Se... Mar.16 Feb. 28 | Texas Co. Q Apr. Mar. 6 
Hoilander (A.) & Sons....... 25c .. Mar. 14 Mar. 4 Todd Ghipyards $1.50 .. Mar.16 Mar. 2 
Houdaille-Hershey “B’’....... 250 .. Mar. 18 Mar. 6 | Union Carbide & Carbon...... 75e .. Apr. Mar. 12 
62%c Q Apr. Mar. 20 | Union Premier Food Stores...25¢ Q Mar. 14 Mar. 5 
Household Finance ........... $1 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 United Paperboard ........... :.25e .. Mar. 16 Mar. 3 
Hubbell (Harvey) ........... 40c Q Mar. 20 Mar. 10 UW. 32c .. Mar.16 Mar. 2 
International Harvester ...... 50c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 | Universal Products ........... Se .. Mar. 31 Mar. 18 
International Silver Co. ...... $1 .. Mar.13 Mar. 3 Wesson Oil & Snowdrite soeeee 25e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Johns-Manville .............. 75c Q Mar. 24 Mar. 10 | Wisconsin El. Pr. ......... Mar. 2 Feb. 19 
Jones & Laughlin Steel eS: 75c .. Apr. 6 Mar. 6 Yellow Truck & Coach........ 25¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
pf. “A&B” ...... $1.25 Apr. Mar. 6 $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Joslyn Mfg. Supply .:....... 75¢ Q Mar.16 Mar. 2 Accumulated 
Kan. City Pr. & Lt. $6 pf. Byers (A. M.) Co. 7% pf...$1.75 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
-50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 Canadian Car & Fdy. 7% pf..44c .. Apr. 10 Mar. 20 
Keystone Steel Wire.......... .. Mar. 16 Feb. 28 Cudahy 2 $3 Mar. 16 Mar. 6 
Lehn & Fink Products........ .. Mar.13 Mar. 2 3.50 .. Mar.16 Mar. 
37%c Q Mar.16 Mar. 2 & So. 6% pf...75e .. Apr. Mar. 13 
Liquid Carbonic ............. 25¢ Apr. Mar. 14 Easy Wash. Mach. ad Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Louisiana Land & Expl....... 10c .. Mar.16 Mar. 2 Elec. Pwr. & Lt. $7 pf....... 35c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 6 
Gas & Elec. 30c .. Apr. Mar. 6 
Q Mar. 25 Feb. 28 Empire $2.25 stk.....50c .. Mar.10 Mar. 2 
50c .. Mar.16 Feb. 28 Mangel Stores $5 pf........ Mar. 16 Mar. 2 
Mapes Consolidated 50c Apr. Mar. Dixie $7 
Mergenthaler Linotype ....... Mar. 13 Feb. 28 
Mesta Mach _ Saar 75e Apr. Mar. 16 Revere Cop. _* Br. 5%% pf.$5.25 Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
5c Mar. 13 Mar. Apr. Mar. 10 
‘Per. $6 pf..... $1.50 Q Apr. Mar. 20 So. Colo. $1 Mar. 14 Feb. 23 
i Sere eae $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 United Dyewood 1% eee $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 6 
Mock Judson Voehringer ..... 25¢ .. Mar. Feb. 27 Utah Power & Lt. $7 pf..... hy Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
Muskegon Piston Ring........ 25c .. Mar. 20 Feb. 28 EE asi crcecuccatan 1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
Nat. Malleabl St Cheseborough Mfg. 50c Mar. 31 Mar. 6 
Nelson (Herman) Corp....... 25¢ .. Mar. 30 Feb. 27 pecial 
Newport Industries .......... Mar. 26 Mar. 6 Snider Packing Co........... 50c Mar. 24 Mar. 4 
Therefore, stockholders in 


Concluded from page 7 


Carbide produces vinylite resins, and 
their recently acquired subsidiary al- 
so sells large quantities of acetates and 
styrenes. In general, however, the 
greater percentage of raw plastics ma- 
terials is made by the concerns as 
listed. 

If the approach to plastics is made 
through the channels of the custom 
molder, it should be pointed out that 
such organizations as General Elec- 
tric Company, Westinghouse Electric 
and many others make their own 
molding powders to a large degree, 
in addition to molding the finished 
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such companies as these are indirect 
participants in the plastics industry. 
Moreover, there are innumerable 
large plants all over the country which 
have instituted departmental mold- 
ing divisions and consequently invest- 
ments in many industrial stocks auto- 
matically involve the owner in this 
business. 

So it can be seen that with the wide 
diversification of plastics, the average 
investor is given ample opportunity of 
procuring shares in the industry, and 
undoubtedly many individuals have 
unknowingly included plastics stocks 
in their portfolios. From an invest- 
ment standpoint plastics should prove 
profitable regardless of the way in 
which such interest is obtained, for 
the future of this industry will reach 
far beyond the present war period. | 


INTERESTING 


FREE 
——BOOKLETS—— 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a re- 
quest for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
TIRES LAST LONGER 


The facts and suggestions contained in this booklet 
will be of value to you. And they will help you 
play a part in the conservation of America’s vital 
rubber supplies. 

MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 

INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your need. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportions. Federally insured. 


THE SECRET HERITAGE 


This booklet contains no strange formulas, but 
tells you how you may establish self confidence; 
know what tu do and when to do it! and explains 
how these beneficial teachings may be had in your 
own home. 

SPECULATIVE PROSPECTS FOR 

CUBAN SUGAR SECURITIES 

This comprehensive review is made available to 
investors by a N. Y. S. E. house. 

THE INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 

YOU FACE 


Reprint of article by outstanding financial author- 
ity about the history and method of operation of 
one of California’s most favorably known savings 
and loan institutions. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 342% per annum. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure and prac- 
— in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 

MIGHT ERIE SELL AS HIGH 

AS NEW YORK CENTRAL? 


A recent study discl the e progress 
made by the » Menara Erie road. Offered to 
bona fide investors by well known N.Y.S.E. house. 
OUR STORY 


This unusual booklet tells the complete story of 
a savings and loan institution which was estab- 
lished in 1885, and has an unequalled record of 
sound and continuous financial service. 

5 SELECTED 

INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS 


of approximately $1,500 each. Also Bulletin on 14 


llent 


well known Connecticut industrial —a identified 
with war production. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
SERVING 


3 GENERATIONS 


Folder giving all facts about a San Francisco 
savings and loan institution with a notable record 
as a safe and profitable depository with 56 years 
of uninterrupted interest and dividend payments. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for anyone owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators “Goris Weekly Car Loadings Feb.14. Feb.7 Feb. 15 

Miscellaneous 1942 1 Eastern District 1 1941 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 25,645 29,830 127,740 Baltimore & 68,656 68,919 59,645 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) .. 3,423 3,422 2,985 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 33,756 33,323 33,719 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 96.3 96.2 96.3 Delaware & Hudson....... 17,711 17,656 15,436 

Total Car Loadings (cars).... 774,595 782,699 678,523 Delaware, Lackaw’na & Western 18,252 18,315 17,877 

#Wholesale Commodity Price 30,272 30,510 27,437 

01.1 100.4 82.6 Norfolk Western. 27,100 26,457 27,992 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,077 4,079 3,629 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 30,171 29,455 24,536 

*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 104,312 101,796 94,706 New York 96,596 95,161 91,092 

+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 124,597 127,467 132,208 New York, Chicago & St. ‘Louis 21,50 20,95 18,209 

Feb. eb. 7 Feb. 15 Pennsylvania 135,694 132,899 116,394 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,311 2,518 2,818 a re eee 11,723 11,81 12,772 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,813 $2,106 $2,698 17,028 17,817 16,558 

7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,805 1,793 1,736 Western Maryland ES ee oe 14, "602 14,505 11,555 

W. W. Index of Ind’l Production 167.3 x169.1 140.2 Southern District ; 
: Atlantic Coast Line............ 21,610 21,187 17,685 
*Daily average. {000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 43,633 43,821 35,438 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Louisville & Nashville......... 33,253 33,427 30,646 
of Commerce. xRevised. Seaboard Air Line 18,317 18,795 

Commodity Prices: Feb.24 Feb.17 Feb. 25 + 46,68 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 . 

: 20.00 20.00 21.75 Chicago & Great Western..... 5,888 6,320 5,234 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20. ‘ Chic., Milwaukee, St.Paul & Pac. 31,183 32,454 28,796 

Copper, Electrolytic (per 0.12 0.12 12 Chica & North West 40'118 41684 

Hides, Light Native (per I1b.). 0.15% 0.15% 0.14% Northern Facilic 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0970 0.0970 0.0720 Central West District 

Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. (per bbl.) 1.11 1.11 0.96 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 29,557 31,635 25,120 

Wheat (per bushel) ........... 1.45% 1.46% 1.04% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 28,126 28,388 34,016 

0.0274 0.037 0. cago astern nois... 5,56 

Sugar, Raw (per Ib.) Western. 6,347 

outhern Pacific System....... 40,016 

Federal Reserve Reports rFeb.is  Feb.11  Feb.19 Union Pacific ...... 25,302 26,939 21,4938 

Member Banks, 101 Cities - (000,000 omitted) 5,792 4,883 3,325 

Total Loans cer . $11,369 $11,322 $9,423 Southwestern District 

Total Commercial Loans : ; 6,862 220 Kansas City Southern.......... 5,986 5,901 4,549 

Total Brokers’ Loans ......... 460 450 418 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 9,067 9,714 7,201 

Other Loans for Securities... 408 404 458 Missouri Pacific ............... 30,534 31,250 25,332 

U. S. Govt. Securities Head.... 15,449 15,433 13,180 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 15,778 15,990 13,235 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,714 697 77 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 7,847 404 5,859 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 24,961 24,731 23,157 Texas & Pacific..... et a eS 10,940 11,149 8,596 

Total Time Deposits........... 5,191 5,197 5,466 . 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..... 332 317 282 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 

Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,404 2,331 2,235 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 

Total Money in Circulation .... 11,339 11,319 8,688 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Monthly Monthly 

Indicators ——FESRUARY—— INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Indicators 1942 1944 

2 1941 > —JANUARY—— 
Gov't Debt...... 728  *$46,062 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Tnoome Tax Collections: 
ilroad Orde’ orporation ........ *$65.6 *$38.2 

‘ 190/—Monthly figures are those of the Capital Stock #2.7 *0.2 

Pats (ibs.} 201.0 *299.6 170}— computations by The Financial 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *871.9 *951.5 World. Shipments (tons) *3.8 #4.2 
Poultry (Ibs.) ...... 204.6 *191.4 160 S. Refined 
*154.4 *128.7 Movement (lbs.): 
Vegetables (Ibs.) ....  *79.6 “70.9 150 
tCanned Vegetables on Hand: Consumption ........ 
Peas (cases) ....... *6.4 *9.1 8 s on Hand..... See Sees 
Tomatoes (cases) .... “6.5 *12.1 140 U. 8. Slab Zinc 

tAdvertising Lineage: Movement (tons) 

Monthly Magazines.. 570,327 617,747 130 Shipments .......... 67,248 63,930 
Women’s Magazines.. 622,211 565,004 Production ......... 9,213 66,121 
Canadian Magazines.. 177,365 166,610 120 Stocks on Hand...... 23,862 14,859 
Farm Papers ....... 391,140 454,133 U. 

ovemen 

10 Production. ....+.... 53,385 62,048 
National Weeklies .. 723,639 649,322 100 3,037 55,711 
Farm Weeklies ..... ; 361.718 440,070 Vv s on Hand...... 20,531 47,248 

Trade Paper Ads (pages Steel Ingot Output : 
Industrial 9,195 8,116 90 (net tons)..... 7.1 1.6 
Commercial Papers . 1,556 1,696 N 94.7 96.9 

nid Total (tons) ..... sas HS 
Cigarettes (units) ..*19, 5 *16,286.9 7 oa Radio Broadcast aes; 

Cigars (units) ..... *416.2 fe Mutual System ...$1,024,512 $510,000 
Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *25.5 Cotton Activity: 
*3.0 Vv Spindles Active (av.) *23.1 *22.8 

Alcoholic Beverages Lint Consumed (bales 945,909 844,839 
Distilled Spirits _ . 50) Linters Taken (bales) 116,247 110,612 

Beer and (bbls. ) *4.0 “2.3 1942 1,030,349 520,644 

Oleomargarine (Ibs.).. *35.2 *36.7 Domestic Corn Grind 

*Million. 7Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. tAt the first of the month. 

Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING soos a Vol. of Sales CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
30 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total — New New 40 Bond Sales 

Industrials R. Rs Utilities Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 

19.. 105.57 27.58 13.59 36.25 345,155 615 258 178 179 1 28 89.98 10,680,000 sone 

20... 105.10 27.56 13.54 36.12 326,406 646 222 229 195 1 36 90.08 11,800,000 - 20 

21.. 105.38 27.69 13.58 36.24 213,890 500 179 174 147 1 16 90.15 7,250,000 Pes | 

23. Holiday 238 

24. 106.00 27.72 13.63 36.40 394,860 669 314 179 176 1 21 90.18 8,260,000 ..24 

25. 105.64 27.58 13.57 36.26 339,130 675 188 302 185 1 23 90.07 7,870,000 2038 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a series which will cover all common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1941: earnings, latest re- 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


ported; dividends, paid or declared so far this year; 
prices, final “High and Low” range for full year. Earn- 
ings and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 
1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 
the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Average 1941 
Interlake Iron ............ 7% 114% (13% 18% 167% 12% 11% 
2% 1% 4 44 9% 6% 7% 6% 6 
Earnings..... D$1.08 D¢$0. D$0.34 D$0.22 $0.29 $1. 20 D$0.51 D$0.28 $0.41 D$0.16 $1.20 
Dividend..... .15 None None None None None 0.65 None None None 0.08 None 
Int’l Business Machine.... High.......... 17934 117 153% 164 190% 194 189 185 19534 191% ee 167% 
2% 131 149% 160 127% 130 145 136 140 
Earnings..... $8. 37 7.19 $6.39 $7.37 $7.89 $8.41 $9.00 $9.64 $10.12 $10.50 $8.51 z$7.56 
Dividond..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 76.00 47.50 76.00 76.00 76.00 6.00 6.15 76.00 
60% 34% 46 46% 65% 105% 120 70 71% 6234 57 
Pre ee 22% 10% 13 23% 34% 56% 53% 48 45% 38 42% 
Earnings..... D$1.03 D$3.14 D$1.79 D$0.42 $3.28 $5.77. *j$6.31 j$3.00 j$1.71 j$4.11 
Devidend..... 2.50 1.82% 0.75 0.6 0.60 2.50 4.00 2.15 1.60 2.40 1.8 3.00 
Int’l] Hydro-Elec. “A”.... High.......... 31 11% 13% 9% 4% 10% 16% 9% 8% 5% a 2% 
93 2 2% 1% 2% 3 3% 334 1% 4 
Earnings..... $3.17 $2.81 $2.32 $1.12 0.76 $0.54 $2.02 $0.04 $0.82 D$0.42 $1.32 yD$0.14 
Dividend..... 2.00 1.00 None None None None None None None None 0.30 None 
Int’l Mercantile Marine.... High.......... 167% 44 SH 6 6% 8 4% 17% 14% 1334 
2% % 1% 2 17 4% 1% 2 23 5% 6% 
Earnings..... 08 45 30° D$3.42 D$2.23 D$3.68 D$1.82 D$0.87 D$0.99 D$0.54 D$2.04 Sia 
Dividend..... 1.00 None None None None None None None None None 0.10 None 
Int’l Minerals & Chem..... High.......... 5%4 5% 6% 5% 9% 3% 3% 2% tt 2% 
1 2% 2 2 1 1 
Earnings...... D$1.42 fD$3.55_ “ps4. 04 fD$0. 6 £D$0. 95 £D$1.55 £$0.16 £D$1.01 f£D$1.32 57 D$1.60 f£D$0.68 
‘ Dividend..... .Vone None None Vone None None None None None None None None 
Earnings..... ———Formed October 29, 1936— $0.62 $0.71 $0.46 $0.43 $0.44 $0.53 y$0.19 
Dividend..... 0.90 0.90 0.50 0.45 0.40 0.63 0.25 
20% 13% 23% 29% 47% 663% 73% 57% 5534 38% 3134 
7 3% 6% 21 22% 43% 37 36% 35 1934 23 
Earnings..... $0.22 D$0.14 $0.53 $1.14 $1.66 $2.40 $3.32 $2.09 $2.39 $2.31 $1.59 2$1.66 
Dividend..... 0.45 None None 0.50 0.75 1.30 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.33 2.00 
Earnings..... $2.19 D$8.04 D$5.45 D$4.38 D$4.36 $0.20 $2.47. D$2.47 $0.14 $6.07 D$1.80 $4.41 
Dividend..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Int’] Ry. Central Amer 13% 3 7 7 4% 11% 10 6 6% 53% 2% 
2 1% 2 2 34 2% 2% 3% 14 
Earnings..... $0.15 D$0.13 D$1.54 D$1.26 D$0.18 $0.57 $1.20 $0.86 $1.14 $0.73 $0.15 $0.91 
Dividend..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
International Salt ......... 42 23% 273% 32 36% 30 2834 30% 38 39% 49 
18 9 13% 21 25 23 19% 19% 29 26% 38% 
Earnings..... $3.12 $2.20 $2.10 $2.02 $1.32 $1.70 $2.17 $2.36 $1.93 $3.98 $2.29 y$1.70 
Dividend..... 3.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1,75 2.00 ee 2.50 1.95 3.00 
International Shoe ......... ee 54 44% 56% 50% 49% 53% 4936 35 534 40.34 36% 31% 
37 20% 24 38 42% 47 30 31% 25 26 
Earnings..... k$2.60 k$1.82 k$2,60 k$2.69 k$2.56 k$2.52 k$1.88 k$1. 28 k$1.97. k$1.94 $2.19 k$2.16 
Dividend..... 3.00 2.7 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 1.7 1.75 1.75 2. 2.00 
International Silver ....... ED 51 26 ss, 45% 28 35 52 3596 33 30 eee 49 
Ee orn 15% 7% 9% 19 16 15 16 12 19 13% ee 25% 
Earnings..... D$19.00 D$21.37. D$2.20 D$2.30 D$10.01 0.15 $3.28 $3.32 $4.98 $9.45 D$3.37 z$9.21 
Dividend..... None None None None None one None None None None None 6.00 
tnt): Tel. & 38% 21% 17% 14 19% * 15% 11% 9% 434 3% 
7% 2 5 5 11% 4 5% 3% 1344 1% 
Earnings..... $1.20 D$0.61 $0.11 0.32 $0.90 $0.63 $1.60 $1.10 $0.76 D$0.03 $0.60 zD$0.06 
Dividend..... 1,75 0.15 None one None None None None None None 0.19 None 
Interstate Dept. Stores.... High.......... 21% 11 8% 16% 16% 37% 36% 18 1434 10% . 14 
8 1% 1% 3% 8% 10% 8% 6K 514 
Earnings..... m$1.80 rD$3.77  a$0.06 a$1.48 a$1.24 a$3.23 a$0.65 aD$0.69 a$0.55 a$1.28 $0.58 y$1.10 
Dividend..... 2.00 None None None 0.50 2.75 None None None 0.15 0.5 0.70 
Intertype Corp. ....... 11% 10 16 223%4 26% 12%4 1034 8% P 9% 
4% 1% 5 63 15 9 5% ‘ 7 
Earnings..... . 56 D$1. az’ * D$0.77 0.21 $0.75 $1.42 $1.32 $0. 37 $0.55 $1.29 $0.41 2$1.42 
Dividend..... .00 None None one 0.40 0.75 0.80 0.45 0.40 0.50 0.43 1.00 
Island Creek Coal....... so ME aaichawse 31 20% 32 36 36 31% 30 24 32% 33 i? 3334 
144 10% 11 24% 24% 24% 20% 16 18 20% 26% 
Earnings..... $2.28 $1.30 $1.58 $2.55 $1.69 $1.83 $2.32 $1.46 $2.42 $3.65 $2.11 $3.05 
Dividend..... 4.00 2.50 2.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 2.45 2.50 
After 100% Stock Div.). High.......... < 18 17 14 
Earnings..... —Not available— $0.48 $0.62 1.30 1.62 $2.43 . 1.49 1.27 
Dividend..... eas v5 None None Jone 1.1834 1.43% 0.75 1.50 1.62% 0.81 1.12% 
57% 35 45 57% 67 93% 87% 74% 89% 52 44 
Low ..... 24- 15 23 33 49 58% 49 44% 68 3434 ees 31% 
Earnings $2.43 $1.88 $1.63 $2.22 $2.75 3.20 2.60 $2.55 $2.83 $2.82 $2.49 $2.60 
Dividend 2.12% 2.00 1.50 £73 2.00 3.62% 2.37% 2.50 3.00 2.40 2.33 2.40 
Johns-Manville ............. High.......... 80% 33% 63% 66% 99% 152 155 111% 105 77% 71% 
15% 10 12% 39 38% 88 65} 58 59 44 A 49% 
Earnings..... $0.45 D$4.47 D$0.64 $0.22 $2.17 $5.13 $5.80 $1.16 $4.41 $6.35 $2.06 + $6.66 
Dividend..... 3.00 0.25 None None 0.50 4.25 4.75 0.50 2.75 2.75 1.88 3.00 
Jones & Laughlin........ 85 80 48 100 126% 43% 48% 39% 27% 
asa 19 153%4 18 30 27% 21 17 18 ape 16 
Earnings... . DS11. 09° D$20. 86 "D$16. 44 D$11.91 D$7.82 $0.03 $1.18 D$17.33 D$1.60 $10.70 D$7.51 $10.18 
Dividend..... 1.50 None None None None None None None None None 0.15 1.35 
Earnings..... v$0.12 v$0.03 v$0.13 v$0.18 v$0.35 v$1.78 v$1.64 v$0.95 s$2.14 *i$2.82 $1.01 i$2.65 
Dividend..... Not Available 0.75 1.00 Sa 1.20 
Saat mos. ended Jan. 31- following year. f—12 mos. ended June 30. i—12 mos. ended Sept. 30. j—12 mos. ended Oct. 31. k—12_mos. ended 
Nov. 30. m—Calendar year Dec. 31. r—8 mos. to Aug. 31. s—9 mos. to Sept. 30. yv—Predecessor Company. y—Half year. z—Nine months. 


7Also stock dividend. *Change in fiscal year. D—Deficit. 
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WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL 


a From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winnixc tus War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
monev! Everv dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian. necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 


An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 


In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 


consideration. You will receive—1, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 


To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American w: earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing u it will reduce the current demand 
pee commiunen goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
nflation. 


of Defense financing that must 
be placed with us putting our emergency financ- 


ing on a sounder 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to Seon: our factories running Steet the 
war. 
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It helps your employces provide for their future. 


country, to install the Plan after you have given it your ess 


MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! | 7 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 
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| 
Treasury Departments Section B 
799-12 St. NW. 
2 Washingto™ p. C. 
rs We want to do our part: please 
- / 


